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Power Savings Paid for 
the Two Fulton Diesels 


A 200-horsepower Fulton Diesel was installed in a central station in 
1917. Power savings soon paid for a second, a 425-horsepower Fulton 
Diesel, put in beside the first in 1919. The two quickly saved the cost 
of a third, a 318-horsepower Fulton Diesel, purchased in 1921 to work 
with the other two. 

There is no mystery about such savings by the Fulton Diesel. Economy 
and efficiency are due to simplicity of construction and operation— 
burning low-grade fuel oil in internal combustion—reducing attendants 
to one good engineer. 

Fulton supervising engineers make regular visits to each Fulton 
installation to advise upon the most efficient methods of Diesel practice. 
Plant engineers interested in Fulton Diesel operation are cordially 
invited to St. Louis to visit our shops. 

On requests from executives and engineers, our latest illustrated book 
describing the Fulton Diesel will be mailed free and postpaid. Our 
staff of engineers is ready at all times to advise on any power problem— 
anywhere—without charge or obligation 


FULTON IRON WORKS COMPANY, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Successful engine builders for 70 years. 


BRANCH OFFICES: New York—82 Wall St. Dallas, Texas—Praeotrian B New Orleans, La.—Hiber 
Havana, Cuba— 401-402-403 Banco Nacional. 
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72' Pipe for Astoria Tunnel 


HE employment of cast iron pipe for gas supply 
and distribution is second in importance only to its use 
for carrying water, and its adoption dates from the very 
inception of the industry, both in this country and in Europe. 


S is well known, cast iron gas pipe is laid uncoated in 

the great majority of cases, and the many instances of its 
long life are, therefore, of special interest, since they prove 
conclusively that, against corrosion or other factors causing 
deterioration, cast iron possesses a power of resistance 
inherent in the material itself and not dependent solely upon 
the addition of coatings or other artificial aids. 


Write for a copy of the 
A.W.W.A. Specifications. 


United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 


General Office, Burlington, New Jersey 


SALES OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, 1421 Chestnut St. Chicago, 122 §. Michigan Blvd. Minneapolis, Plymouth Bidg 
Pittsburgh, Henry W. Oliver Bldg. St. Louis, Security Bidg Cleveland, 1150 E. 26th St 
New York, 71 Broadway Birmingham, 1002 American Trust Bidg. : Buffalo, 957 E. Ferry St. 
San Francisco, Monadnock Bidg. Dallas, Magnolia Bidg. Cincinnati, Dixie Terminal Bidg 


Kansas City, Interstate Bldg. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City. 
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LIVING TREES FOR MEMORIALS 

Thomas B. Meehan Co Wholesale Nurserymen, 
Dresher, Pa., will be pleased to furnish information to 
cities desiring to plant boulevards and avenues with 
living trees as memorials to World War veterans 


STANDARDIZATION OF MOTOR TRUCKS FOR CITY 
WORK 
The Federal 


be pleased to send 
of standardization of haulin 
to use the same type of 
ments 


WATER-WORKS SPECIALTIES 


Truck Co., Detroit, Mich will 
to cities on the value 
making it possible 
city depart 


Motor 
information 
g units 
truck in all 


Catalog No. C-4, issued by the Waterous Fire Engine 
Co., St. Paul, Minn., describes in detail its complete 
line of water-works equipment, including compression 
fire hydrants, cast iron pipe specials, extension valve- 


boxes and gate-valves 


SERVICEABLE PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 

Catalog M-6 issued by the Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 
Potomac and DeKalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo., describes in 
detail Medart playground equipment, which is safe and 
endurable, particularly the well-known Medart giant 
stride. 


THE EFFICIENCY OF MOTORIZED EQUIPMENT 

Municipal officials wishing advice on motorized equip- 
ment for garbage, ash and road hauling, may secure 
it by writing to Room 47, International Motor Co., 
25 New York City 


25 Broadway 
ROCK CRUSHERS AND ACCESSORIES 


In its latest 20-page booklet, the Universal Road 
Machinery Co Kingston, N. Y., describes Reliance 
road-making machinery and equipment in such detail 
that the prospective purchaser may have a very good 
idea of its alue in solving local road construction 
problems. 


AN EASILY CONTROLLED LAWN-MOWING UNIT 


In answer to the park superintendent who is look- 
ing for a lawn-mowing unit which will endure hard 
use, the Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co., 400 Kalama- 
zoo St., Lansing, Mich.. has issued a booklet describing 


the superiority of its mower in municipal work. 


NEW TYPE OF SANITARY DRINKING FOUNTAIN 

The new catalog ‘*: issued by the Halsey W. 
Taylor Co., Warren, Ohio, describes and illustrates 
several new types of sanitary drinking fountains shown 
for the first time in this booklet. 


WATER-STERILIZATION SERVICE 


The literature of Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., 25 
W. 43rd St.. New York City, tells of the precision in 
filling Mathieson cylinders with liquid chlorine and of 


the assistance 
will render to 
lems 


FOUR HUNDRED YEARS OF METER SERVICE 

The literature of the Hersey Mfg. Co.. E and 2nd 
Sts., South Boston, Mass., tells of the endurance tests 
undergone by a 5/8-inch Hersey dise meter which was 
kept running continuously at a rate equal to 400 
years of service. 


which the 
cities 


engineers of this company 
in their water-purification prob 


O TURN FOR THE 


THE AMERICAN CITY should always be mentioned 
when writing for this material which is furnished iree 
of charge. 
month and write for such printed matter as interests 
them will find this a convenient way of keeping their 


Officials who check over these items each 


information files up to date. 


MODERN STREET LIGHTING 


In Booklet 114, entitled ‘‘Animated Streets—Ancient 
and Modern,’’ Macbeth-Evans Glass Co., Pittsburch 
Pa., describes and illustrates the most modern methods 
of illuminating business and resident streets, bh 
vards and parks. 


A NEW TRAFFIC CONTROL SYSTEM 


The Essco Mfg. Co., Dept. F, Peoria, Ill, wil! be 
pleased to furnish municipal officials complete infor 
mation regarding its ‘‘Stop and Go’’ traffic cont: 
system for manual, automatic, semi-automatic, or 


chronous operation, 


A FIRE HOSE WITH AN INNER TUBE 

The Fabric Fire Hose Co., Duane and Church Six 
New York City, has just issued a new booklet, ‘‘ Loos 
Inner Tube Fire Hose,’’ which contains some 
teresting information regarding the serviceable f{ 
ric fire hose which has a wax para gum treated 
jacket with a separable inner rubber tube. 


ROCK ASPHALT FOR NEW AND OLD ROADS 

In its latest 20-page booklet, ‘‘Kentucky Rock As 
phalt for New Construction, Reconstruction and Mai: 
tenance,’’ the Kentucky Rock Asphalt Co., Marion F 
Taylor Bldg., Louisville, Ky., gives some interesting 
material of value to city engineers. 


STREET SIGNS THAT WITHSTAND ABUSE 

The latest folders issued by Lyle Signs, a divisior 
of the Lyle Culvert and Road Equipment Co., Minnea 
polis, Minn., contain illustrations of Lyle signs for 
every traffic purpose and describe the features of thes« 
ee which make them able to withstand years of 
abuse. 


KEEP YOUR LAWN-MOWERS SHARP 

The Peerless lawn mower grinder, manufactured 
the Fate-Root-Heath Co., Cleveland, Ohio, is descri! 
in detail in a new 8-page bulletin, which may 
secured gratis. 


PUMPING SYSTEMS FOR DEEP WELLS 

This is the title of a new booklet recently issued 
by the water-supply experts of the Indiana Air hor 
Co., Indianapolis, Ind., describing this company’s co: 
plete line of air lift pumps, separator pumps and dis 
placement pumps for deep-well systems. 


FILTER ALUM FOR WATER-SUPPLIES 
Full information regarding the purity and need of 
high-quality filter alum for use with municipal water 


supplies, may be secured from E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., Inc., 500 Grays Ferry Road, Philade! 
phia, Pa 

POWER SAVING PAYS FOR ENGINE 


The Fulton Iron Works Co., St. Louis, Mo., will be 
pleased to send to interested municipal officials full in 
formation as to how Fulton Diesel engines in municips 
installations have paid for themselves through the power 
savings effected. 


STOPPING LEAKS INTO SEWERS 

The value of G-K water-tight sewer joint compound 
in pre enting infiltration and leakage into sewers is 
scribed in detail in a 20-page booklet, which may + 
secured from the G-K Sales Agency, Macungie, Pa. 


‘ See additional items on page 6 
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THE AMERICAN CITY 


Before— 


the heavy rains and floods of spring wash into your water sup- | 
WII ply the winter’s accumulation of waste and polluting material 


| | 
ill 
| | is the time when you should take steps to protect your town | 
| or city from typhoid and other water-borne epidemics. | 
Hii 
WM Liguip CHLORINE, the one-hundred per cent. sterilizing agent, 
controlled by 
Hil | 
“W&T” APPARATUS | 


will make any water supply safe beyond all question—and at a | 
cost of less than fifty cents per million gallons. 


We would like to send our booklet ‘‘ Wuy"' to anyone interested. 
It tells the whole story of Water Sterilization by Chlorination. 


of 
WALLACE & TIERNAN 
| COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THE AMERICAN City. 6 
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Where to Turn for the Catalog You Need 


You can secure any or all free of charge if you mention The American City 


A SELF-CLOSING RUBBISH CAN 

The latest literature of the Economy Baler Co., Ann 
Arbor, Mich., describes in detail its all-steel fire-proof 
Economy waste receptacle, which always closes itself, 
for use along city streets, parks and playgrounds 


NEW PRESSURE ROAD PLANE 

The Austin-Western Road Machinery Co., 400 N 
Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Iil., has just issued a booklet 
describing the Austin pressure road plane, which has 
many features of distinct advantage over the old-style 
road-drag. 


THE PROBLEMS OF COAL STORAGE 

The Barber-Greene Co Aurora, IIL, has issued a 
booklet, ‘‘A Discussion of the Problem of Coal Stor 
age,’’ which shows the means adopted by public utili 
ties in handling coal by means of portable belt con 
veyors and self-feeding bucket loaders. 


STREET TRAFFIC SIGNS 

The catalog of the Union Iron Products Co., Drawer 
H, East Chicago, Ind., contains many helpful sugges 
tions regarding traffic signs and street name plates. 


CONCRETE PRESSURE PIPE 

The development and use ef concrete pressure pipe 
by cities in all parts of the United States is told in 
detail in the literature of the Lock Joint Pipe Co., East 
Orange, N. J. 


CONTROLLING THE FLOW IN WATER-MAINS 

Bulletin 18-A, issued by the Simplex Valve & Meter 
Co., 5722 Race St Philadelphia, Pa., describes its 
maximum flow controller which controls wide and rapid 
fluctuations in the demand on water lines. 


HOW TO BOOST YOUR WATER-SUPPLY 

Catalog 351-G, issued by the Sullivan Machinery Co., 
125 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, IIl., tells how it is 
possible to pump water to elevated tanks by the use 
of air lift boosters, which are also efficient for pumping 
water from deep wells. 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR STANDARD CHASSIS 

The literature of Peter Pirsch & Sons Co., Kenosha 
Wis., describes in detail Pirsch fire equipment, built 
and mounted on any standard motor chassis. 


MAKE BETTER ASPHALT STREET REPAIRS 

The latest literature of the Equitable Asphalt Main 
tenance Co., 1901 Campbell St.. Kansas City, Mo., 
describes in detail the new improved Latz surface 
heater, which is a fool-proof machine, capable of soft- 
ening 1,500 square yards of asphalt a day for re- 
pair work. 


TREES, SHRUBS AND EVERGREENS 

Framingham Nurseries, Framingham, Mass., will be 
pleased to quote on ornamental trees, shrubs and ever- 
greens for street and park planting 


ELECTRIC MOTORS FOR MUNICIPAL USES 

In Bulletin No. 2012 the Triumph Electric Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, describes in detail the complete equip 
ment of a modern high school with Triumph motors for 
various work, Other bulletins describe the various 
types of motors for specific services. 


RECLAIMING WASTE LANDS 

The W. 8S. Dickey Clay Mfg. Co., Kansas City, Mo.., 
has just issued a new 50-page catalog bearing the title 
‘*Give Farm Wealth a Chance to Grow,'’ which de- 
scribes in detail several valuable drainage systems for 
improving water-logged ground. 


HOW MUCH LIGHT ON YOUR STREETS? 

The exact way to answer this question is to secure a 
Macbeth Illuminometer, which quickly and easily meas- 
ures the light falling from a street lamp. This appa- 
ratus is described in detail in Bulletin 680, which can 
be secured from Leeds & Northrup Co., 4901 Stenton 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 


AN ECONOMICAL ROAD TRUCK 

Under the title, ‘‘Money-Saving Transportation for 
Road Construction and Maintenance,'’ a 16-page hand- 
book has been issued by the General Motors Truck 
Co., Pontiac, Mich., dealing with widely used modern 
methods of hauling material in building roads. 


ELECTRICITY AT 3%; CENTS PER EKW.-HR. 

The latest literature of Department C-11, the Sterlin; 
Engine Co., Buffalo N. Y., tells how its gasoline er 
gines for peak load and emergency generator drive ar 
capable of producting electricity at 83% cents px 
kw.-hr. and their economy as standby units against 
steam plant. 


MENDING HOLES IN STREETS 

The United States Asphalt Refining Co., 90 West St 
New York City, will be pleased to furnish particulars 
regarding Aztec Kolmend, which readily repairs holes 
in asphalt, brick, concrete, macadam, dirt and grave! 
streets 


LONG-LIVED WIRE FOR STREET LIGHTING 

Data on ‘‘Copperweld’’ line wire, twisted pair and 
ground rods for city service may be secured from the 
Copper Clad Steel Co., Braddock P. O., Rankin, Pa. 


TRAFFIC SIGNALS AND LANTERNS 

The Dressel, Main Co., Inc., traffic engineers, Grand 
Central Terminal, New York City, will send their com 
plete information regarding systems for traffic contro) 
for cities and towns as well as its catalog of traffi: 
lanterns, to any interested municipal officials or civi 
organizations. 


A DRAIN FOR DRINKING FOUNTAINS 

The constant use of drinking fountains in publi: 
buildings and on streets very often results in wet floor 
around the fountains. Catalog F, issued by the Josa: 
Mfg. Co., Second and Canal Roads, Michigan City, Ind 
describes this company's double-purpose drains, whic! 
prevent wet sidewalks and floors 


ACCURATE INSPECTION SERVICE FOR CITIES 

Bulletins on a complete and accurate inspectior 
service covering water-supplies, cast iron and _ ste« 
pipe, brick, wood block, concrete and bituminous paving 
bridges, pumping plants and municipal buildings, may 
be secured from the Pittsburgh Testing Laboratories 
Pittsburgh, Pa 


ELEVATED STEEL TANKS AND FIRE PROTECTION 
Catalog No. 38, issued by the Pittsburg-Des Moines 
Steel Co., 834 Curry Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., tells of th: 
use of elevated steel tanks as protection from fires and 
as aids in furnishing better service in municipal water 
supplies, 
PROPER REINFORCING FOR CONCRETE HIGH 
WAYS 
The catalog of the National Steel Fabric Co., 7°* 
Union Arcade, Pittsburgh, Pa., contains material of 
value to all engineers, highway officials and contractors 
interested in the proper construction of modern cor 
crete highways. 


UP-TO-DATE STREET SIGNS 

The literature of the Municipal Street Sign Co., 29 
Broadway, New York City, describes in detail its criss 
cross street signs made of high-grade porcelain ename! 
sign plates held in reinforced locked iron frames. 


STEEL GUARDS REPLACE HEADER CURBS 

In the literature of the International Steel Tie Co 
Cleveland, Ohio, highway engineers and municipal offi 
cials will find a great deal of information telling why 
steel paving guards have superseded various types of 
header curbs for protecting pavement edges. 


A FIRE ENGINE TRAILER 

The American-La France Fire Engine Co., Inc., E! 
mira, N. Y., has recently brought out a fire engine for 
small communities, which may be hauled or attached 
to the rear of any auto. This engine is described i: 
detail in literature which may be secured from the abov« 
company 
LOW-PRICED LIGHTING STANDARDS 

The Drake Mfg. Co., Friendship, N. Y., will be 
pleased to send quotations on prompt deliveries of its 
low-priced ornamental cast iron lighting standards. 


SPRAYING TREES AT SMALL COST 

Catalog 38-A, issued by the Bean Spray Pump Co 
101 Hosmer S8t., Lansing, Mich., contains interestin: 
information regarding Bean sprayers, which are claime: 
to be the best spraying equipment and to necessita‘ 
only a small investment. 


6 See additional items on preceding page 
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Group of White Trucks in Service Department of Public Works, City of Chicago 


‘128 White Trucks Serve 
City of Chicago 


REAT fleets of White Trucks are serving cities in all parts of 
the country. These fleets have grown steadily, year by year, 
giving the same economical and dependable service that is 

characteristic of White Trucks in all commercial uses. 

One of the notable White Truck fleets in the service of muiiicipali- 
ties is the fleet of 128 Whites which serves the City of Chicago. 
The trucks are used in the following departments: Public Works, 
Fire, Water, Police, Board of Education, Sanitary, Health, Hospi- 
tals, Gas and Electric, and Bureau of Engineering. 


A few of the other cities operating White Trucks are: 
New York....... .416 Baltimore .. 42 Boston 


34 
Cleveland ....26 Atlanta .. 40 Los Angeles ... 31 
New Orleans 58 San Francisco 38 wevameee......: 49 


Many municipalities as well as hundreds of the largest commercial 
users of motor trucks in the country have standardized on White 
equipment. They have had experience. They know truck values. 


THE WHITE COMPANY 
Cleveland 


White 
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Getting Ready for Summer 


URING the month of March, city offi- 

cials in the northern states may be 

classified into three groups: (1) 
those whose chief energy is devoted to 
grumbling about the weather; (2) those 
who escape from the weather by a trip to 
Florida or other sunny clime; and (3)— 
a large and growing company—thuse who 
stay on their jobs and find in the waning 
winter an inspiration to plan for the spring 
and summer that are not far behind. For 
the third group—the type of official North 
and South, East and West, who usually 
reads THE AMERICAN City Magazine—the 
following questions may offer suggestions 
of special timeliness: 


1. Are your park and playground areas 
adequate for the needs of 1923, and are the 
grounds, buildings and apparatus in good 
repair? Have competent supervisors for 
the playgrounds been engaged? 

2. Will the winter’s wear and tear on the 
street surfaces be repaired promptly, and 
will your spring program of new paving 
be started as soon as the weather permits? 
Has proper provision been made for road 
oiling and street cleaning? 


3. Are you preparing to quench the legit- 
imate summer thirst of your citizens by an 
ample number of sanitary. drinking foun- 
tains in the streets and public buildings? 
And is the water, for these fountains and 
for other purposes, both plentiful and pure? 


4. Have plans been perfected for an an- 
nual “clean-up and paint-up” campaign? 


Having cleaned up, will you keep your 
homes and business buildings as safe as 
possible from fire by the intelligent work 
of a well-equipped fire department? 


5. Will the people of your city be ci- 
couraged to beautify their home grounds 
and cultivate the vacant lots? 


6. Will a tree-planting campaign be in- 
augurated this spring with a competent 
forester or shade tree commission? 


7- Has war been declared in intelligent 
fashion on the fly and mosquito and rat? 

8. Will your bathing beaches be ready 
for the hot weather crowds, and have con 
tracts been let for new swimming pools, if 
needed? 


9. Will traffic regulations be provided 
that will make your streets as safe and 
convenient as possible for the summer 
crowds? 


10. Wéll the citizens be able to enjoy the 
maximum use of recreation facilities by the 
provision of adequate lighting at night of 
public tennis courts, bathing pools and 
beaches? 


11. Jf your city has a tourist camp, has 
it been put in proper sanitary condition? 


12. Are plans being made for Memorial 
Day and Independence Day celebrations 
that will be a real credit to your city? 
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The Cités-Jardins of Lyons and 


Rheims* 


By Edith Elmer Wood 


NE point peculiar to France, which 
O immediately strikes the foreign ob 
server, is the extent to which hous- 
ing reform here is linked up with the 
birth-rate. Especially since 1912, it has 
been regarded as a means of helping and 
encouraging the parents of large families 
(familles nombreuses)—technically, those 
with four or more children under 16—those 
whom landlords inevitably discriminate 
against and whom France so greatly needs. 
In France, as elsewhere, two groups of 
housing reformers have been distinguish- 
able from the start—the group who wish 
to accomplish their ends through private 
initiative, and those who wish to accom- 
plish the same ends through state and mu- 
nicipal action. Both are agreed, however, 
that the Government must facilitate in 
every way the erection of houses for the 
people, especially through the provision of 
credit. 

The earliest French housing laws were 
enacted by the private-initiative group. 
They were modeled on the Belgian law of 
188. The French law of 1894, amended 
and enlarged in 1906, provided for housing 
loans to limited-dividend societies and for 
tax exemptions. It also established local 
unpaid housing committees (comités de 


Cite-Jardin, as used in France, does not in the least 
mean the English Garden City. It is rather a garden 
suburb, or residential quarter where small houses are 
surrounded by gardens Sometimes even the small 
houses are absent, and we have apartment houses in 
a setting of trees and lawns 

* Copyright, 1923, by Edith Fimer Wood 


patronage) reporting to a national com 
mittee under the Ministry of Labor (since 
transferred to the Ministry of Health). 
The law of 1908 (loi Ribot) also followed 
the Belgian model in facilitating home 
ownership and the acquisition of a garden 
plot by the members of the working class. 

In 1912 the state-action group were in 
power and passed a law to encourage direct 
building by communes and departments 
through new public entities, whose crea- 
tion was optional—the Offices Publics 
d’Habitations 4 Bon Marché. It was this 
act which first emphasized the helping of 
large families. 

Everything seemed to be gathering head- 
way for extensive undertakings, when the 
war interrupted. Since the war, housing 
activities have been resumed. There are 
now 103 Offices Publics d’Habitations 4a 
Bon Marché. 

In addition to her 600,000 homes to 
be rebuilt in the devastated areas, France 
has suffered from the world-wide house 
shortage and from sky-rocketing build- 
ing costs. Hence it was _ considered 
necessary, not only to liberalize the pro- 
visions for government loans and tax 
exemptions, but to provide for a direct 
subsidy (law of March 31, 1919). This 
subsidy cannot exceed one-third of the 
total cost and is not granted except where 
two-thirds or more of the dwellings con- 
cerned are occupied by large families. The 
total expenditure under this head is lim- 
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ited to 300,000,000 francs. 

The most extensive undertakings by 
Offices Publics are by those of the city of 
Paris and the department of the Seine. 
In the second category, those of the city 
of Lyons are of especial interest, the more 
so as they are quite unknown in_ the 
United States. 


What Lyons Has Done 

In 1914 Lyons had just prepared for 
itself a city plan when the war came, and 
all such things were laid aside. After the 
armistice, the plan was gotten out, revised 
and adopted. It will be many years before 
it is carried out in its entirety, for it 
looks well ahead in providing parks and 
thoroughfares for the future growth of 
the city, and very large sums will need to 
be expended in widening and straightening 
existing traffic streets, 

Oné important project calls for the pro- 
longation of the principal business street, 
the Rue de la République, straight up a hill 
and through a tangle of crooked streets and 
dingy houses. Three projects are marked 
for immediate execution: the reconstruction 
of the Moncey district; the building of a 
small garden suburb for working people with 
large families on the heights of La Croix- 
Rousse; and the creation of a large garden 
suburb, also for working people, to be called 
the Quartier des Etats-Unis (Quarter of the 
Un‘ted States). This will be on level ground 
near the factories. 
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The Quartier Moncey, close to the Préfec- 
ture, is an overcrowded district of narrow 
streets, unwholesome old houses, and small 
courts. existing streets are to be widened, 
new thoroughfares cut through, old rook- 
eries torn down, and the interior of blocks 
opened up. It is believed that by a judicious 
use of excess condemnation and assessment 
of benefits, the project can be made very 
nearly to pay for itself, as the new lots to 
be created will be worth very much more 
than the old. 

Lyons has its city housing bureau —Office 
Public des Hiabitations 4 Bon Marché— 
which was established in 1920. This office 
is pushing the two housing projects already 
alluded to. 

The Croix-Rousse suburb, Cité Philippe 
de Lasalle, is to have 124 one-family cot- 
tages and 61 flats. It is built on a tract with 
an area, apart from streets, of 24,600 square 
meters. The city has donated the land and 
put in streets, sidewalks, etc. The National 
Government gives one-third of the estimated 
cost of 5,050,000 francs as a subsidy and 
lends more than three-fourths of the re- 
mainder for 40 years at 2% per cent. 

At the time of my visit last summer, 
twenty-four cottages had been built and oc- 
cupied, and a contract had just been 
awarded for fifty more, including some with 
six rooms. The ones I saw each had four 


rooms and two stories. They were built in 


groups of feur, back to back to economize 
walls and create larger and more sightly 


GENERAL PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF THE GARDEN SUBURB OF PHILIPPE DE LASALLE, LYONS 
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units. Porches and entrances were at the 
four corners, hence widely separated from 
each other. Each house had a small laun- 


dry or scullery, a small cellar and a water- 


closet. All the families were raising vege 
tables and flowers in their gardens with 
great assiduity With one exception (a 


blind war veteran with a young wife and 
babv). they all belonged to the famille nom- 
breuse class, having from four to seven 
children under sixteen, besides a few older 
ones and a grandparent or so. They were 
seenuine working-class tenants, including a 
road-mender, a metal worker, an electrician, 
a boiler maker, and a man employed in a 
rolling mill. The blind soldier makes 
brushes. He is the only one who pays the 
‘ull rent of 1.092 francs a year. Everybody 
else gets rebates for his extra children. The 
family with seven children under 16 pay 
only 672 francs 

Work had not begun on the Quartier des 
Etats-Unis, when I was in Lyons, but the 
preliminaries were well advanced. This 
cité-jardin will have a population of 10,000 
or 11,000 when it Is completed It occupies 
a long rectangle of land and will have six 
longitudinal rows of small detached three- 
and four-story apartment houses. Two of 
these small units, and sometimes four of 
them, will be united by a common open-air 
staircase. There will be 137 separate build- 
ings. The apartments will have three, four 
and five rooms, besides kitchenette, pantry, 
water-closet and balcony. Each apartment 
will also contain a shower-bath. As any 
form of bath in a working-class dwelling 
is unusual on the Continent, I expressed my 
pleased surprise to Monsieur Chalumeau, 
the City Engineer, who was showing me the 
plans. He said that as water was being 
piped to the apartments anyhow and waste 
water carried away, the additional expense 
of the shower was not more than 500 or 600 
francs. 

The Quartier des Etats-Unis will have 
abundance of trees, grass, and open spaces, 
a football field, a bowling-alley, a library, 
club rooms, schools, hotels for single men 
and for single women, a restaurant, a day 
nursery and a number of shops. The out- 
come of this experiment in municipal hous- 
ing will be watched with interest in the 
United States—the ‘more so on account of 
the name which the city fathers of Lyons 
have done us the honor of bestowing on it. 
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For the Sinistres of Rheims 

When I was in Rheims in July, 1922, 
was my privilege to meet Monsieur Georg: 
Charbonneaux and his wife and to visit t! 
very charming garden suburb of Chemi 
Vert, which owes its existence to his energy 
devotion and generosity. 

He has since sent me, at my request, 
collection of plans and photographs and a: 
explanatory memorandum which tells the 
story so well that I cannot do better than to 
translate and append it, premising, however, 
what the reader would never guess, from his 
modest account, that the Foyer Rémois is 
to all intents and purposes its president 
Monsieur Georges Charbonneaux. Like 
most successful men, he is a firm believer 
in individual initiative, but so far as any 
adequate solution of the housing problem is 
concerned, he is convinced that private 
initiative must be supplemented by strong 
government support in the form of loans on 
generous terms. He has secured both loans 
and subsidy for his cité-jardin, but he had 
to work very hard to get them. 

Chemin Vert* is built on high ground over 
looking the city of Rheims. Its axial street, 
as one looks along it, frames a beautiful 
view of the cathedral towers. The layout 
and architecture are good, and there is 
plenty of open space. The tramway company 
is to build a branch connecting the new 
suburb with the center of the city. The 
only drawback to the site chosen is the lack 
of trees, the tract having been previously 
used for market gardens. Trees have now 
been planted, as well as grass, shrubs and 
flowers, but it will take time, of course, to 
produce the desired effect. 

A very special—and successful—effort has 
heen made to give variety and cheerfulness 
if aspect. The houses are all covered with 
rough-cast stucco in warm gray, deep cream 
or light golden brown. The roofs are ot 
red or mottled tiles. Doors, shutters and 
window casings are variously and always 
gaily painted—red, blue or green. The ef- 
fect, however, is never violent or gaudy. 
After four years of bombardment or exile 
and four years more of living in provisional 
shacks in the midst of indescribable ruins, 
there is no doubt that the sinistrés of Rheims 
need cheering. 

. Plans and layout are the work of Monsieur J. M 


Auburtin of Paris, Consulting Architect to the French 
(overnment, 
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At the time of my 
visit, about half of the 


dwellings of Chemin 
Vert were occupied, 
and the rest were 


nearly ready for their 
tenants. The same was 
true of the shops. 

In most of the houses, 
each family occupies 
two stories, but a few 
were built two- 
family flats, with a 
four-room apartment 
on each floor. They 
are not so well liked, 
however, as the two- 
story cottages. A cer- 
tain number of 
tages, intended for of- 
fice employees rather 
than industrial work- 
ers, have a parlor and 
a kitchen instead of the 


cot- 


big salle commune and rent for 70 francs 


a month. 


Monsieur Charbenneaux’ narrative fol- 


lows: 


“The Foyer-Rémois, a joint stock housing so- 


we 
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A GROUP OF FOUR COTTAGES, EACH WITH SIX ROOMS, IN THE 
GARDEN SUBURB OF PHILIPPE DE LASALLE 
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ELEVATION OF GROUP OF FOUR SIX-ROOM COTTAGES IN THE 
GARDEN SUBURB OF PHILIPPE DE LASALLE 
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ciety for large families (familles nombreuses) 


was founded in Rheims in 1912 by a group of 


PLAN OU REZ-DE-CHAUSSEE 


philanthropic citizens, with a capital of 1,250,000 
francs. 


Its statutes have been approved by the 


Damon “ROTAGER 


MAISON OF 


JARDIN BOTASER, 


Ministry of Labor and it is about to be recog- 
nized as being ‘of public utility.’ 


Its statutes 
prohibit the payment to 
shareholders of any divi- 
dend in excess of 4 per 
cent. As a matter of 
fact, it has distributed 
nothing since its creation 
except a dividend of 1 
per cent during two 
years. 

“The society's aim was 
to build, in the course of 
a dozen years, enough 
good, sanitary, one- 
family houses to accom- 
modate all the big fam- 
ilies of small means in 
the city of Rheims 
There were at that time 
1,025 such families. Dur- 
ing its first year the so- 
ciety built 20 houses. the 
next year 16, and in 1914 
So dwellings were in 
process of construction 
when the war broke out 
The houses under con- 
struction were entirely 
demolished by the bom- 
bardment: the 36 com- 
pleted houses were two- 
thirds destroyed. 

soon as the armis- 
tice ,was signed, the di- 
rectors of the Foyefe 
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BIRD’'S-EYE VIEW OF GARDEN SUBURB OF CHEMIN VERT, RHEIMS 


Rémois undertook the rebuilding of the dam- 
aged houses—a task completed in July, 1919. 
“They also had in mind to continue the work 
undertaken before the war and to complete it 
much more rapidly than had been contemplated. 
They decided to build two garden suburbs, one 
containing 600 dwellings and the other 400, at 
opposite extremities of the city, in locations as 
healthful and airy as could be secured. After 
much searching they purchased 45 hectares 
(about 112% acres) for the first garden suburb, 
which has since been built on the Boulevard 
Pommery and called the Cité du Chemin Vert 
For the second suburb they obtained 30 hectares 
(75 acres) on the Boulevard Charles-Arnould. 
“There were many difficulties to overcome 
A very large amount of capital must be secured. 
But it was necessary first of all to amend the 
existing law, which allowed substantial favors 
to societies building low-cost houses (habitations 
a bon marché), but defined low-cost houses as 
those whose price did not exceed 8 or 9,000 
francs. Such prices were impossible after the 
war, as the cost of construction at that period 
had quintupled.* It was necessary, therefore, 
to obtain the passage of an act increasing the 


maximum permissible cost of a low-cost hous« 

“To secure sufficient funds for the project, it 
was necessary to obtain a large loan from the 
Bank of Deposits and to work out at the sam 
time some way of utilizing claims to war in- 
demnities which the society might acquire from 
owners who, because of old age or ill health, 
did not intend to rebuild. All these formalities 
took a long time, and it was also necessary t 
obtain from the city of Rheims, whose recon 
struction plany had not yet been adopted, ar 
authorization to build and to employ the tout-a- 
’égoutt system for the evacuation of rain water 


*The highest peak of building costs in France was 
reached in July, 1920. Building costs have fallen now 
to about three times what they were in 1914. 

+ It is of interest to recall that the plan for the 
reconstruction of Rheims which was finally adopte 
was the work of George B. Ford of New York. Its 
author may not recognize it, however, when it is car 
ried out, as it is still being modified to meet the 
views of this or that property owner who appeals to the 
City Council. 

t Many French cities use their sewers only to carry 
off waste water, each house having a cesspool, whic! 
is more or less periodically emptied. Progressive cities 
are now adopting the tout-a-l’egout (everything to the 
sewer) system and doing away with the cesspools. 


FRONT ENTRANCE OF INFANT WELFARE STATION AND DAY NURSERY (AT THE REAR Or 
THE PICTURE), CHEMIN VERT 
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nd sewage. It was near the end of 1920 

efore all these difficulties were surmounted and 
the society couid start building. 

“As it was extremely difficult to procure build- 
ing materials, the first step was to erect wooden 
sheds covering a surface of nearly 10,000 square 
meters, connected with the railroad and the 
canal, in which cement blocks and tiles were 
made which would be used in the projected 
dwellings. Carpenters’ shops were also installed 
for the woodwork. Narrow-gage (Decauville) 
tracks were laid along the 7 kilometers (a little 
over 4 miles) of future streets of the suburb, 
which carried all materials to the spot where 
they were to be used. When a supply of ma- 
terials had been accumulated, building could at 
last begin. The actual construction of the 600 
houses was finished in less than a year. The 
garden suburb has been built on a tract of 30 
hectares, which allows 500 square meters per 
dwelling, of which 45 to 50 are covered by the 


manufacture of hosiery, etc. Twelve shops have 
been built for the convenience of the tenants, 
where they can purchase meats, groceries, dry 
goods, hardware, etc. A steam bakery* produces 
all the bread used by the 3,500 inhabitants of the 
suburb 

“A large building has been erected for the use 
of the infant welfare station (Goutte de Lait),a 
day nursery (Créche), and a trade school for 
young girls. These agencies have been planned 
along the most modern lines and will be of great 
service. It is planned to have two special dor- 
mitories, where young children up to six or 
seven years old can be cared for for a fortnight 
following the confinement of their mother. 

“Finally, a big community house has just been 
begun. It will include a library, a dispensary, 
an entertainment hall for 600 people, club rooms, 
gymnasium, and 50 shower-baths. 

“A Catholic church, built by special private 
subscription, will be erected soon. In the mean- 


COTTAGES AND STREET AT CHEMIN VERT 


house ; 300 are reserved for the garden and the 
rest for streets and open places. 

“The building materials were standardized, 
but that did not prevent, their combination in 
various ways to obtain a dozen different types 
of dwelling. The great majority consist of 
four rooms of about 3% meters by 4, a laundry, 
a water-closet, a small cellar, and in the garden 
a little house and wire run for chickens or rab- 
bits. The gardens are fenced with cement rails, 
along which privet hedges will be set out. Ivy, 
clematis, Virginia creeper or climbing roses have 
been started at the walls of the houses. The 
wider streets have been planted with trees, and 
strips of lawn 3 meters wide separate the side- 
walks from the gardens. A few dwellings con- 
tain only three rooms, while others contain five, 
these latter being reserved for families with 
eight or more children. 

“Fifty houses have attached to them work- 
shops with electric power, permitting such home 
industries as turning in wood or metal, weaving, 


time there is a temporary board chapel. A site 
has been reserved for a Protestant church in 
case there should be enough Protestant tenants 
to warrant its erection.t 

“A plan is being worked out for an open-air 
school for 1,200 children. It is probable that the 
school buildings will be started before winter 
[this was written in September]. There will be 
twenty-five classes including kindergarten (école 
maternelle) and classes for boys and for girls 
The cost of the school buildings is estimated at 
4,000,000 francs.t 

“The complete cost of the cité (including the 


*This bakery is a model from the hygienic point of 
view. Very few of us are lucky enough to get 
bread from such a source. 


ur 


+ About one per cent of the population of Rheims are 
Protestants. 

t The Foyer-Rémois is to build the schools. They 
will then be turned over to the school authorities of 
Rheims. School is being held temporarily in the 
building material sheds. 
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GROUPS OF SHOPS AT THE CIRCLE, CHEMIN VERT 


price of the land and the planting of fruit 
trees and shade trees, vines, etc., the construc 
tion of 7 kilometers of roads, and the installation 
of sewers, water and electricity) amounts to 
30,000,000 francs*, all paid for at the present 
time. 

“Rents average 60 francs per month, with a 
reduction of 5 francs a month for each child 
beyond the third under sixteen years of age. 
That is to say, a family with ten young children 
ould pay only 25 francs a month rent. These 
rents are calculated to cover the annual charges 
and up-keep of the cité, including the streets 
and lawns, which are under the society's care. 
The society will have to procure through the 
gifts of generously disposed persons the money 
necessary to run the social services, which will 
cost not less than 200,000 francs a year in the 
Chemin Vert suburb, and 150,000 francs in the 
projected suburb on the Boulevard 
Arnould. 

“Fifteen hectares of land are held in reserve 
for the future growth of Chemin Vert.* In re- 
gard to the suburb on the Boulevard Charles- 
Arnould, it has not been possible so far to start 
building on account of uncertainties connected 
with the city plan. But the society hopes to be 
able to begin work in the spring of 1923.” 


Charles- 


*1 do not know how much of this was contributed 
by the National Government on subsidy or loan 
(the maximum subsidy 
third the cost of the l 
low rents (compare those at 


basis 
possible would have been one 
but from the very 
Lyons), which are cal 
culated to cover charges and up-keep, it is evident that 
the contribution Monsieur 
friends of the Foyer-Rém 


Charbonneaux and his 
is is regarded by them as 
an out-and-out gift on which no return whatever is 
to he made. It is also evident that their contribution 
must have been a large one 


+t They are to be used in the 
and other sports 


meantime for football 


When I asked Monsieur Charbonneaux’ 
permission to publish in the United States 
an account of his cité-jardin, he replied, 
with a smile, that he believed it might be a 
good idea to let it be known there that the 
French sometimes did things all by them- 
selves. (He had just been expressing the 
warmest appreciation of American relief 
work in France.) I think we can under- 
stand how he felt about it. 

Nevertheless, my countrymen can 
the table and have a good-natured “last 
laugh” if they choose. For when I asked 
Monsieur Charbonneaux whether he had the 
funds in sight for running his social ser- 
vices, he admitted that he had not. And 
when I further asked whether he would 
accept help from overseas if it were offered, 
he replied that in such a contingency he 
would indeed accept it with gratitude. So I 
shoot my arrow in the air in the hope that 
it may fall at the feet of some benevolent 
person of large resources who would like 
to have a share in cheering up the sinistrés 
of Rheims and helping them back to normal 
life. I know of no place where the invest- 
ment of a few thousand dollars would do 
more good or be in better hands. 


turn 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—The foregoing article has been 
prepared for Tue American Crty from material to be 
used in the author’s forthcoming book on recent hous- 
ing developments in Western Europe. Mrs. Wood has 
spent ten months in personal study of the places and 
conditions described. 
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The Electric Power-Plant and Water- 


Works of Ottawa, Kansas 


Municipal Power-Plant Supplies Current to Eight Communities Outside of 
City Limits 


By W. O. Myers 


City Engineer and Superintendent, Light and Water Department, Ottawa, Kans. 


TTAWA, Kans., situated about fifty 

miles southwest of Kansas City, has 

owned and operated its water-works 
ind power-plant since July, 1906, with very 
satisfactory results. Extensive improve- 
ments have been completed during the last 
year, and Ottawa now has one of the best 
municipal plants in the state. Besides the 
service to the citizens and industries of 
Ottawa and others close to town, there are 
four transmission lines leading out to near- 
by towns, supplying electric service to 
Pomona, Melvern, Williams- 
burg, Homewood, Lyndon, Princeton and 
Richmond. 


Quenemo, 


Power-Plant Equipment 


The power-house, pumping station and 
filtration plant are combined, and are op- 


erated by a force consisting of four engi- 
neers, three firemen and two coal handlers. 
Additional help is provided when neces- 
sary, for more than ordinary repair work. 
The boiler-room equipment consists of 
three 323-h. p. Springfield boilers with 
Foster superheaters designed to give 150 
degrees superheat. Two of the boilers are 
equipped with Combustion 
Corporation Type 


Engineering 
stokers, and a third 
stoker has been purchased, but one boiler 
has been temporarily equipped to burn 
natural gas and oil. Two oil tanks, with 
a capacity of 1,750 barrels, have been in- 
stalled to provide a supply of fuel oil for 
use in emergency and at times when the 
price of oil will justify its use in place of 
coal. A spur track, 1,710 feet in length, 
was recently completed, and coal-handling 
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apparatus with weighing devices is to be 
installed. A 
chimney and new steam piping with cast 
distributing header ar the 
new improvements. 

The 
ne 1,563 kv.-amp. one 
625-kv. amp. W estinghouse tur- 
bine, and one 375-kv.-amp. DeLaval-G. E. 
geared turbine, each provided with a sur- 


200-foot reinforced concrete 


steel among 


generating equipment consists of 


Curtiss turbine, 


geared 


face condenser. Circulating water is ob- 
tained by using the water-works reservoir, 
containing clarified water, as a spray pond, 
and the piping is arranged so that water 
direct from the water-works 
pumps may be put through the conden- 


sers. 


low service 


The turbines are located within the orig- 
inal engine room and to install them it was 
necessary to remove the old engines and 
their foundations and undermine the walls 
of the brick building in order to construct 
the basement required for the condenser 
equipment. The first of this work was done 
in 1916, when the 375-kv.-amp. unit and a 
new switchboard were installed. The 625- 
kv.-amp. unit was installed in 1919, and the 
1,563-kv.-amp. unit during the past year. 

Professor George C, Shaad, of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, assisted the city in plan- 
ning the improvements and purchasing the 
equipment. The construction work was 
handled by a force organized and directed 
by the superintendent. 


The Filtration Plant 

During the past year a three-unit, 2,- 
250,000-gallon filtration plant, designed by 
Black & Veatch, and constructed by the 
Chanute Construction Company, was com- 
pleted, and a new 1,500,000-gallon Worth- 
ington, Corliss valve pumping engine was 
installed. 

Water is obtained from the Marais des 
Cygnes River at a point about three-fourths 
of a mile from the power-house and is de- 
livered to the sedimentation 
power-house by 


driven 


basin at the 
remote-controlled motor- 
From the sedimentation 
basin the water flows by gravity into a 


pumps. 


5,000,000-gallon storage reservoir, which is 
used as a spray pond for the electric plant, 
giving the water liberal aeration. From 
the storage reservoir about 2,000,000 gal- 
lons can flow by gravity to the filters, pass- 
ing first through a coagulating basin, where 
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it is prepared for filtration by the addit 
of the necessary alum. 

The system of piping is arranged so t 
water can be taken direct to the filt 
from the settling-basin if it is desired 
cut out the storage reservoir. and the « 
culating pumps can be used to deliver res 
voir water to the filters, should the hei; 
of water in the reservoir become too 
to deliver water to the filters by gravi 
In planning the improvements made dur 
the last eight years, particular attent 
has been given to probable conditions t! 
might cause interruptions to service, so 
as they could be foreseen, and provisi: 
have been made to guard against such 
terruptions. A sump pit with motor a: 
pump has been provided to remove drai: 
age from the plant and wash water from t 
filters when back-water from the river ma 
submerge the sewer during floods. Du: 
ing the summer of 1913 and again in 19 
there was a shortage of water in the riv: 
and to provide an ample supply for th 
future, the city’s construction force built 


storage dam in the river about four mile- 


from town, during 1920 and 1921. 

With the improvements recently con 
pleted and some still under constructio: 
the plant will be well equipped to furnis 


first class service at low rates, as the cost 


has been kept down to a very reasonab): 
amount. The present indebtedness is $409 
100 (outstanding bonds) for a 2,000-k\ 
electric plant and a 2,000,000-gallon wate: 
plant, and the cost to the taxpayers ha 
been nothing. During the first year t! 
plant was operated by the city, $6,800 wa 
raised by taxation to pay interest on bond- 
but this amount was charged to the Wat« 
& Light Department and was returned wit! 
interest, the total amounting to $9,695.6% 
All other interest on bonds, operating ex 
penses and cost of improvements to th 
amount of $229,890.69 have been paid ou 
of earnings. Bonds totaling $42,000 hay 
been retired and $42,843.79 has been ac 
cumulated in cash, reserve and_ sinking 
funds up to January 1, 1923, from earning 
of the plant. The rates charged during a! 
the time the city has owned the plant hav: 
been below the average rates charged else 
where for similar service. 

The electric service rates were increase 


slightly in 1920, when it was found that 


war prices were remaining with us, but m 
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made in the rates for 
service, except to make the minimum 
er year, which increased the cost to 
e consumers still supplied at flat rates. 
present rates for electric service for 
and commercial lighting and 
ill power are: for the first 100 kw. hrs. 
ents; next 100, 6 cents; next 100, 5 cents; 
4 cents; all in excess of 400 
hrs. per month at 3.7 cents per kw. 
minimum monthly bill, $.75. 
ers outside the city limits are charged 
ent per kw. hr. more, and their minimum 
$1. Single-phase motors up to a total of 
orse-power may be supplied through 
vhting meters at lighting rates, but the 
mum is increased $1 per horse-power. 
combination fixed 
large and energy rate: $1 per horse-power 
mnected, plus 2 cents per kw. hr. for the 
energy consumed. 

\VWater service is charged for at the rate 

25 cents per 100 cubic feet for the first 
joo cubic feet; next 3,000, at 15 cents; next 
600 at 1214 cents; next 90,000 at 6% 
and all in excess of 100,000 cubic 
eet per month at 4% cents, except that for 
residences and irrigating gardens the rate 
hetween 400 cubic feet and 19,000 cubic 
leet is 10 cents per 100 cubic feet. The 
minimum monthly bill is $.50. About 700 
services are still supplied at flat rates, cost- 
ing $12 per year for a 6-room house with 
hath and closet, or $6 per year for domestic 
use only. No hose privileges are allowed 
on flat rates. 

The city pays for the public fire protec- 
tion and street lighting from funds raised 
hy taxation. Fire hydrants are charged 
jor at rates depending upon location, that 

ake the average cost per hydrant slightly 
under $40 per year. Two hundred and 
sixty-two 100-candle-power street lights in 
the residence districts are furnished at $18 
per year each. An ornamental lighting 
system in the business district, consisting 
of n’nety-five 400-candle-power lamps on 
cast iron posts connected by underground 
cables, installed at the expense of abutting 
property owners, but maintained by the 
Water & Light Department, is supplied at 
1 kilowatt-hour rate that makes the cost 
per lamp about $24 per year. 

The peak load on the electric plant at 
present is 1,000 kw., and the load factor 
based upon peak for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1922, was 40 per cent. Cystomers’ 


ise has been 


dence 


xt 100, 


Cus- 


he power rate is a 


cents; 
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motors, I horse-power and larger, in Ot- 
tawa total 1,115 horse-power, and on trans- 
mission lines about 100 horse power. The 
transmsision line peak load is about 175 
kw., more than half of 
Quenemo line, supplying: 
lation, 


which is on the 
Ouenemo popu- 
550), 16 miles west of 


(population, 763), 26 


Ottawa; 
miles, and 
miles from 
(uenemo and Melvern were for- 


Lyndon 
Melvern (population, 505. 27 
Ottawa. 


merly supplied by an oil eng ne plant, op- 
erated by the city-of Lyndon, but when 
this plant became overloaded. uenemo 


built to Ottawa, and later operation of the 
plant at Lyndon was discontinued. Lyndon 
is the county-seat of Osage County and has 
water-works and sewers and uses electric 
power for the city pumping. Quenemo 
buys current at the switchboard at Ottawa 
and sells to Lyndon and Melvern. 
is transmitted at 


Power 
13,200 volts and distrib- 
uted in each of the three towns at 2,200 
volts. 

Pomona (population, 436), 10 miles west 
of Ottawa, was the first to secure service 
from Ottawa. Transmission is at 6,600- 
volt, single-phase, and it is stepped down 
direct to 110 and 220 volts. 

Williamsburg (population, 385), 
southwest, 
line, and 


17 miles 


has a 6,600-volt, single-phase 


furnishes service to Homewood 
(population, 60), 10 miles from Ottawa. 
Williamsburg formerly operated a two-unit 
oil engine plant. 

Richmond (population, 425), 16 miles 
south, has a 6,600-volt, single-phase line, 
and furnishes electricity to Princeton 
(population, 211), 9 miles south of Ottawa. 

All these owned 
by the towns served, and current, except 
for the Richmond line, is measured at the 
switchboard of the power-house at 
volts. 


transmission lines are 


2,200 
The single-phase lines are charged 
4 cents per kilowatt-hour at the switch 
board, Richmond 4% cents for current 
about one-half mile from the city limits. 
The load-factor is higher on the 3-phase 
Quenemo line, and their rate is 344 cents 
at the switchboard. 

The towns served have found it possible 
to sell electricity at rates ranging from 
10 cents to 13% cents per kw. hr., and pay 
expenses, while those that formerly oper- 
ated their own plants had service less than 
24 hours per day and often found the costs 
exceeded the income. 


Three other towns 
are now considering service from Ottawa. 
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It has been the policy of the city of 


Ottawa to build up an efficient plant and 


furnish service to its citizens and industries 


and to the neighboring towns at the lowest 


possible rates Some computations were 


nade recently to show the relative cost of 


months’ power service to typical 
as compared to the 


from the 


twelve 
customers in Uttawa 
the cost of the 


Rubbish Helps to 


same service 
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largest plants furnishing service in Kan- 
sas, and it was found that thirty out of 
thirty-five bills were larger at the rates 
charged by the big plants. Ottawa has 
good railroad connections and hopes to 
build up a load that will permit its power 
plant to survive when the small plants ar 
forced out of existence, which may happen 


through coal shortage or embargoes. 


Make Foundation 


for Roads 


Ashes and Cans Used to Fill in Low 


Areas in Road-Beds Prior to Construction 


in Salt Lake City 


By T. T. Burton 


Commissioner of Streets and Public Improvements, Salt Lake City, Utah 


N economical method of getting rid 
of ashes and tin cans and also help- 
ing to build up wet spots in roads 

has been carefully thought out in Salt 

Lake City. 


to make fills in low areas and form drain 


The ashes and cans are used 


age for the surfacing that is placed on 
top. 
\bout 2 
of all kinds are ga 
out the city This material is hauled to the 
roads by motor trucks, and ordinarily from 


»50 cubic yards of refuse 


tl 


lav through- 


150 to 


iered each 


18 inches to 3 feet of the loose material 
is thrown on the road. This is leveled by 
means of a drag, hand labor being used to 
throw rough material, such as large cans, 
stoves, bed springs. baby carriages, etc., into 


the center of the road. The entire mass 


is then rolled with a 15-ton steam roller. 
When the roller passes over the surface, 
it smashes the cans and metal material so 
that it is very easy to cover the surface ‘with 
screened gravel having nothing in it larger 
than an ordinary 


When the 


hen’s egg 


TIN CANS AND ASHES DUMPED ON ROAD TO FILL LOW SPOTS JUST BEFORE ROLLING, 


IN SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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GRAVEL ROAD LAID ON BASE FILLED WITH ASHES, TIN CANS AND RUBBISH 


Notice standing water at right 


gravel is applied to this kind of surface it 
seems to pack more readily than when it 
is placed on a dirt surface. 

Some of the roads built in this manner 
are now being used for the third season. 
They were constructed in a swampy sec- 
tion of the city and are in a very good 
state of repair. Besides utilizing this waste 
material, Salt Lake City is providing a 
dump which is two or three miles closer 
to the city than the ordinary dumps used. 
In some areas the people residing on the 
streets treated in this way have complained 
during the construction of the roads that 
they were troubled with rats. We 
found that in the process of rolling, this 
objection has been entirely eliminated. The 


have 


the former elevation of this road 


material is compressed in such a way as to 
kill everything that is alive in the dump 
and makes it impossible for rats to dig 
through as they usually do in such dumps. 

In a recent examination of a 
of the road in which the use of and 
can filling was not contemplated, it was 


section 


found that the property owners were very 
much put out to think that the city would 
change the construction of the road in 
front of their houses after they had had 
experience in traveling over con- 
structed and They 
threatened to petition over the Commis 
sioner’s head to the rest of the Commis- 
sion for the same type of construction that 
the people nearer the city had. 


roads 


with ashes cans. 


. Has Your 1922 Report Been Issued ? 


F cleanliness is next to godliness in per- 

sonal conduct, it may be said that time- 

liness merits a similar distinction in 
municipal reporting. But it is a distinction 
too seldom earned. During the last months 
of 1922 and even in January, 1923, many a 
municipal report was published which cov- 
ered the calendar year 1921. Such docu- 
ments may historical value of a 
kind, but service to archeologists can hardly 
be regarded as the man purpose of an 
annual report. 


possess 


Reports should be pictures of the ct 
government, or of some department of that 
government, in They 
short enough to be read, prompt enough to 
be t'mely, and 


action. should he 


lively enough to be 
interesting. 

The editors of Tue American City will 
be glad to have their attention called to any 
reports of municipal activities covering the 
year 1922 already 
issued. which meet these specifications out- 


lined above 


issued, or soon to be 
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Salt Lake City’s New 


Bath-House 


By Sam K. Smith 


Assistant Secretary, Commercial Club and Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake City, Utah 


ALT LAKE CITY has recently com- 
pleted a new reinforced concrete bath- 
house at a cost of about $350,000. The 

building is 109 feet long and 212 feet wide, 
and the largest pool is 50 by 120 feet. Two 
thousand bathers can be accommodated in 
the main pool and the e ght private pools 
of various sizes. The building is of Span- 
ish Renaissance architecture with beauti- 
fully shaped windows and r'chly colored 
terra cotta trimmings. The water for the 
bath-house comes from the famous Warm 
Springs within the corporate limits of Salt 
Lake City. The waters of these springs 
possess the valuable properties belonging to 
saline sulphur springs. They issue from the 
mountainside in large volume at a point 
about one-quarter of a mile north of the 
Warm Springs bath-house. The water, 
which has a temperature of 95 to 104 
degrees, is very efficacious in the cure of 
many diseases, notably paralytic rheuma- 
tism and scrofula. 

The first Warm Springs bath-house was 
opened November 27, 1850, on the block 
lying immediately south of the present bath- 
house. In 1866 a second bath-house was 
built, under the direction of the Great Salt 


Lake City Council. The present: building 
‘vas constructed under the supervision of 
the City Commission, with Commissioner 
Herman H. Green, head of the Department 
of Public Affairs and Finance, in direct 
charge. 

The bathing and other facilities, briefly 
described, are as follows: 

One large pool so by 120 feet, for the 
use of the general public. 

One medium pool called the Private Pool, 
size 20 by 50 feet, to be used for private 
parties, or otherwise, as the management 
deems proper. 

Seven small pools; size of each, 8 feet by 
11 feet, for individual use. 

There are twenty-six shower-baths scat- 
tered throughout the building. Thirteen of 
these are in connection with the large pool, 
four for the medium pool, seven for the 
individual pools (one to each pool), one 
for the masseur’s room, and one for the 
masseuse’s room. These are mainly for 
use in cooling off after a bath in the pool. 
Most of them are supplied with cold, fresh 
water only, although at least one shower 
in every shower-room will be supplied with 
both hot and cold water. 
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On the main floor close to the men’s large 
locker- and dressing-rooms, quarters are 
provided for a barber shop and a masseur, 
with Turkish baths and a special physical 
exercise room in connection. On the floor 
above, convenient to the ladies’ locker- and 
dressing-room, are located a beauty parlor 
and quarters for a masseuse. 

The bath-house is heated by steam from 
its own plant, located in a boiler room at 
the rear. The plant includes three steam 
boilers, any two of which are capable of 
caring for extreme weather. Two exhaust 
fans are required for ventilating the inner 
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rooms adjoining the pools; but the pool 
rooms themselves are ventilated through 
roof ventilators which will take away the 
excessive vapor constantly arising from the 
water. 

On the interior, tile is used quite exten- 
sively, as this material is capable of resist- 
ing the action of the water. All the shower- 
rooms, steam rooms, pool promenades and 
the walls of the pools themselves are white- 
tiled. Ornamental richly colored tiles with 
a small amount of marble are used also for 
the floors and trim in the main entrance 


vestibule and lobby. 


Newark’s Business Library Believes in 
Advertising 
By John Cotton Dana 


Librarian, Newark Public Library 


HE Business Library which Newark, 
T N. J., maintains in its business center 

is well used. But those who have 
charge of it are never satisfied, and after 
a dozen years of advertising they still “keep 
everlastingly at it,” as an old and tried ad- 
vertising agency long since advised. The 
card here reproduced was printed not long 
ago at the Main Library, of which the 
Business Library is a branch, and was 
placed in shops, stores, banks, offices, etc. 
It was used not only in connection with the 
blotters noted below, but also with binders 
for the Newark Telephone Book, of which 
the Business Branch bought 100, each bear- 
ing in gilt letters on the cover this legend: 

Business Information 
and 
Addresses of Firms and Individuals 
Supplied by Telephone 
Market 7160 
Business Branch of Public Library 
15 Beaver Street, 
Newark, N. J. 


Not long ago we prepared ten blotters, 
each with a picture of an inside view of the 
Business Branch. The ten have been much 
praised as skilful advertising. Like the 
cards and the telephone covers, they have 
been placed in business offices. Here are a 
few of the phrases devised for these 
blotters : 


Newark 


2. Newark’s Business Blotters: 


Business Information Supplied 
Free of Charge 
By The Business Branch of Your Public Library 
You support it 
To Answer Your Questions 


Directory Information Statistical Information 
Industrial Information Every sort of Information 
On Beaver Street, Newark, N. J. 
Open 9 to 6 daily Phone Market 7160 


Call, Phone, Write or Send 


THE ORIGINAL OF THIS BUSINESS CARD, 
8 x 5 INCHES, WAS DISTRIBUTED TO 600 
BUSINESS OFFICES IN NEWARK 


has its own Bureau of Business Information and 
no city has a better one! 


3. Salesmanship: Learn of it from the 
Books, Maps and Pamphlets in your city’s 
Library for Business. 

7. Mailing Lists can be made here -bytyour 
own clerks. We show them how! Typewriter 
for your use. 2,000 directories. 4 

These Business Branch blotters were dis- 
tributed by hand through six of the latgest 
office buildings in the city. One blotter and 
the business information cards were left in 
each of about 500 offices during June and 
July. In each case we wrote to the superin- 
tendent of the building for permission to do 
this, and without exception received a most 
courteous reply in granting us the privilege. 
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The Blade Grader in Earth Road 


Maintenance 
By W. H. Root 


Maintenance Engineer, lowa State Highway Commission 


HE most useful and indispensable tool 
for the care of earth roads is the 
heavy blade grader with a blade length 
of from 12 to 16 feet, built heavy enough 
to do work that will require 30 to 50 draw- 
bar horse power. A blade grader of this 
sort is adapted to various kinds of work. 
The three main classes of blade work are 
1. Heavy blade «work on roads which have 
never been built, that is, widening out 
and building to standard cross-section 
trails which have never really merited 
the name “road” 
2. Finishing work on new construction 
3. Surface smoothing operations supplemen- 
tary to regular patrol work 
In 1913 the first 12-foot blade machine 
was shipped into the state of lowa. Now 
there are at least 400 of these machines in 
the state. In our early blade grader work 
we erred in not doing a thorough enough 
job. We paid little attention to getting 
the fences back to the line and clearing 
the rights of way. We merely shaped up 
the road as we found it. From five to 
ten round trips were made, and the total 
cost per mile was only $50 to $75. Each 


year, however, we have attempted to do 
more work and get a better road. We now 
require the fences and telephone poles to 
e moved back to the highway line befove 
we start work, All trees, stumps and 
boulders are then cleared from the right of 
way. This work alone, in some parts of 
the state, runs as high as $200 or $300 
per mile. All heavy weed growths are also 
cut and raked up and burned. After the 
right of way has thus been cleared, we 
are ready to start the blade work proper. 
The ditch line is staked out 18 feet each 
side of the center line, with lath. Enough 
lath are used so that two laths are always 
visible to the grader operator. 

Each mile of road is a problem in it- 
self. An ingenious grader operator will 
save lots of time and money by cutting 
down the number of round trips necessary. 
High side banks, narrow fills off center, 
and wet ditches are only a few of the 
things that make a first class blade grader 
job difficult and expensive. We much pre- 
fer a blade grader with a back sloper at- 
tachment, that is, an attachment which may 


AS 


A PIECE OF PERMANENT GRADING IN IOWA, WHICH WAS FINISHED WITH A BLADE 
GRADER WITH BACK-SLOPE ATTACHMENT 


Note that the shoulder is distinct and the crown of the road almost flat 
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be bolted on the end of the blade so that 


the ditch bottom and back slope may be 
cut at the same time as the inside slope. 
\ properly designed back sloper will cut 
the standard ditch and back slope when 
the main blade is cutting the standard in- 
side slope. The back sloper should be ad- 
justable so that the back slope can be 
flattened from 1% to I, to 2 or 2% to I 
where extra dirt is needed. 

On an average road we now make from 
ten to fifteen round trips with a single 
grader. Some counties still pull two 12- 
inch graders with one tractor, but this is 
not economical. Where this practise pre- 
vails, one grader of necessity must lie idle 
much of the time, and the turning is more 
difficult. The average cost of our blade 
work, including clearing, is about $150 per 
mile. Often, however, we have work which 
runs as high as $500 or $600 per mile. 
In some hilly counties side-hill roads have 
been built where the material was mostly 
loose rock, with excellent results. 

No two miles of road require the same 
treatment, and the cost of blading there- 
fore varies greatly. The following figures, 
however, roughly represent the cost of the 
average mile: 


1 engineer, 25 hours at 75 cents........... 
1 grader operator, 25 hours at 60 cents 
125 gallons of gas at 22 cents 
Depreciation on a $6,000 investment, figuring a 
3-year life of 100 working days per year 
2% days at $20 per day . 


Estimated repair 2% days at $5............. 12.50 
Interest on investment (5 per cent on $3,000), 
Clearing right of way and incidentals. .... 19.50 
$150.00 


Finishing Permanent Grading 

The second class of blade grader work 
is the finishing of permanent grading. In 
most of the 
dirt is moved with elevating graders and 
We Mormon 
scraper’s being kept constantly at work on 
the dump, but the best job that can be 
this rough. 
Therefore, we require every grading con 
tractor to have 
his equipment. 


grading operations in lowa 


dump-wagons. insist on a 


done in way necessarily 
a 12-inch blade grader in 
This grader is pulled by 
a large engine, and the road is 
smooth behind the rough grading. 
Often the same tractor that pulls the ele- 


odd 


finished 
close 
vator is used evenings and at times 
to smooth up the work. 

We also find that all new grading settles 
unequally after a few rains. The 
ders usually become low and ragged, the 
ditches start to fill, and the back slopes 
slough. It then 
blade the job again. 


shoul 


becomes necessary to 
This blading is done 
by the county as a maintenance measure 

The back sloper is used. It fits into the 
ditch and back slope and builds the shoul- 
der up in a uniform manner. 
a workmanlike without 
waves, and the cost is only 
per mile. 


The result is 


job, perceptible 
$50 or $75 


4s 


Supplementary Maintenance with Graders 


We have the patrol system of mainte- 
nance in our state, but on practically all 
earth roads on the primary system we find 
supplementary 
machine very necessary. 


maintenance with a heavy 


For this work also 
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$18.75 
15.00 
27.50 4 
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we prefer the heavy 12-foot blade grader. 
In a number of cases we have lengthened 
these blades to 16 or 18 ieet in order to 
cover the road surface in one round trip. 
Often we are able to pick up old graders 
which have become worn and loose-jointed. 
These old machines can be bought for a 
song. We equip them with extension 
blades, put on heavy springs between the 
frame and the blade to take up the play, 
and thus obtain an ideal maintenance ma- 
chine. 

The most difficult maintenance problem 
is presented by a heavy soil road with 
heavy traffic, say, a dense yellow clay road 


carrying 1,000 vehicles a day in all kinds 
of weather. It is obvious that before such 
a road has a chance to dry out so that 
it can be dragged, it has been hammered 
down until it is about as hard as a con 
crete pavement. The riding qualities, how- 
ever, are not at all similar to those of. a 
concrete pavement. It is rough and rut- 
ted and anything but a pleasure to travel 
over. It is also absolutely beyond the con- 
trol of any light-equipped patrolman. Noth 
ing but a heavy blade will ever put such 
a road back in satisfactory shape fo 
travel. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT,—From a paper read at the Amer 
ican Road Builders’ Association 1923 Convention. 


Distinctive Lighting Standards for 
Residential Districts 


Development Companies Can Materially Assist Cities in Ornamental Lighting 
Installations 


HE lighting of residence streets in re- 

stricted neighborhoods with  stand- 

ards especially designed for the pur- 
pose, is becoming increasingly frequent. 
In business districts a simple, distinctive 
lighting standard is desirable, and the same 
holds true of many residence districts, but 
if a particular tone is to be given to a real 
estate development which is a part of the 
city, but to which is to be given a certain 
distinction, special lighting standards are 
frequently designed having a symbol or coat 
of arms cut into the bracket panel, as 
illustrated. 

The well-known concrete standards of the 
West, bearing designs symbolic of the his- 
tory of the country, have been described in 
these pages before. A lighting standard has 
recently come to our attention for use in a 
development in Springfield, Mass. This is 
illustrated herewith. It is distinctly unique, 
with its lanterns, silhouetted bay trees and 
sun-dial. All current is supplied from a 
four-duct underground conduit, thus com- 
pletely doing away with overhead wires 
along the streets. We are indebted to the 
Colony Hills Trust for the photograph used 
in illustrating this article. 


ATTRACTIVE LIGHTING STANDARD IN 
COLONY HILLS DEVELOPMENT, SPRING- 
PIELD, MASS. 
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Replanning a Wisconsin Village 


The Evolution of Williams Bay, a Village Planned for Future Development 


By Jacob L. Crane, Jr. 


Municipal Development Engineer, Chicago 


HERE are several reasons why small 

towns and villages do not readily take 

up town planning. In the first place, 
it is difficult for them to know definitely 
what the future has in store. The tenden 
cies in industrial and community life have 
not become sufficiently clear to indicate the 
destiny of the town. And, unless a town 
can be planned with a definite conception of 
the objective in view, the planning is use- 
less. In the second place, small commu- 
nities are so limited in finances, and also in 
their ideas of future financial possibilities, 
that they do not feel equal to more than 
providing for actual necessities from day 
to day. They do not feel in a position even 
to finance the planning itself, to say nothing 
of raising the money for large improve- 
ments. In the third place, the main incen- 
tive for city planning in larger towns and 
cities, namely, the evil conditions which 
have grown up and which must be over- 


come, are not so aggravated in the small 
village that they urgently require the re- 
planning of the town. 

This last reason why town planning fails 
to take hold in the undeveloped village may 
lose its effectiveness when some of the 
people have come into contact with the 
enormous cost of repairing damage in the 
cities—a cost which often could have been 
avoided by early action in the small town. 
This is the case with Williams Bay, where 
the permanent population is made up of 
people who have either lived in, or come 
into contact with, the cities, and where there 
is a loyal group of summer resorters com- 
ing each year from the larger centers of 
population. The idea of planning definitely 
for the future of the village has been more 
readily adopted than would otherwise be 
expected. 

Moreover, in the case of Williams Bay 
the future destiny of the village is already 
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plain. The tendency of 


the place to become a 
larger and more important 
summer resort while at 
the same time preserving 
its function as a minor 
agricultural center, has 
been evident for a number 
of years. And, as in every 


community where town 


planning is possible, the 
advantage of working to 
a definite ce velopment 
plan is enormous, both in 


saving of money and in 
getting vastly better re 
sults. 


Origin and Growth of 
Community Action 


ro 


ag a Nnar- 
row road followed the 


shore of Williams Bay on 


Forty years 


Lake Geneva, in souther1 


Wisconsin, with only a 
single farm and a tiny 
group of summer campers to mark 
the spot where the village has developed. 
At the present time the beautiful wooded 
hills overl oking the hay are occupied 
by the homes of a permanent population 
of 500 and a summer population of about 
3,000. Careful population estimates indi- 
cate that the next twenty years will show a 
growth to a total maximum summer popula- 
tion of 6,000. It is also anticipated that 
the advent of a winter sports colony will 


bring the winter population up to 3,000, It 


WILLIAMS BAY FROM AN AIRPLANE 


is for this future that the village develop- 
ment plan ts being evolved. 

The two larger events of the early history 
of Williams Bay were the advent of the 
railroad in 1888, and the location here’ of 
the great Yerkes Observatory of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1895. Community ac 
tion, however, did not begin until 1900, when 
the first school district was organized, a 
little schoolhouse built, and one teacher en- 
gaged. In 1907 a library was acquired by 
gift, and definite commun'ty spirit began 


GRAMMAR AND HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING, WILLIAMS BAY 
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with the successful attempt to secure land 
for the library building. In 1916 the little 
group of people which only sixteen years 
hefore had begun with a tiny schoolhouse 
and one teacher, floated a bond issue, built 
a $33.000 school, and organized a complete 
school system from the elementary grades 
through high school, with a staff of ten 
teachers, 

The following year a moving picture ma- 
chine was acquired by the association which 
had been organized, and a community mov- 
ing-picture show has been operated ever 
since. The profits produced from a five- 
cent admission have been used for the li- 
brary and other public needs. 

Through all this time the colony had been 
consolidating in feeling and action, but it 
had no municipal organization. In IgI9, in 
the face of a vigorous minority protest, the 
village was incorporated and a new period 
in community action began. The streets 
were electric-lighted for the first time. 
Roads were improved, and plans made for 
a water-supply system. Finally, the demand 
that the future of Williams Bay be definitely 
planned resulted in the movement for the 
study of the physical development of the 
village, and the writer was engaged to direct 
this study. 


A Town Plan 

During all this time the importance of 
Williams Bay as a farm center had in- 
creased slowly, but there had been a great 
increase in the resort activities. It is then 
primarily as a summer and winter resort 
that Williams Bay has been planned. The 
resources of the village, both human and 


Fourth Annual Good 


FOUR years’ university scholarship 

with all expenses paid, is the prize 

offered to the high school boy or gir! 
who submits the best essay in a national 
good roads essay contest. The essuys are 
to be not more than 700 words, and the 
scholarship, known as the H. S, Firestone 
Four Years’ University Scholarship, is 
valued at $4,000-—almost $6 a word for the 
best paper. 

Essays are to be written on the subject, 
“The Influence of Highway Transport 
Upon the Religious Life of My Community.” 
All essays are to be submitted to high 
school principals or teachers not later than 


monetary, are much greater than those 


the average village or town of this size 


The studies include the street and road 
system; parks, plavezrounds and planting 
public utilities; community building and 
civic center; control of private property and 


zoning; and several miscellaneous items 
The main project is that of completely re 
vamping the water-front of the bav. 
railroad is to be moved back, a water-front 
park developed, a new business section pro 
vided, a town square, a memorial avenu 
and:a community building constructed in a 
definite relation to the other features. The 
total scheme is ambitious on the face of it 
for a community as small as Williams Bay, 
but in order to carry it out a program has 
been drawn, tabulating the projects which 
may be taken up year by year for the next 
twenty years, each year’s program being in 
conformity with the financial resources at 
that time. All of this has been suggested in 
a formal preliminary report, but the definite 
decision regarding the development plan 
and program is left to a series of commu 
nity meetings to be held during the coming 
year. At the end of the year an official Plan 
and Program will be adopted. 

It is believed that the preparation of a 
village plan in this manner by so small a 
settlement marks Williams Bay as uniqu 
among the small towns of the Middle West, 
if not of the entire country. And with the 
orderly, economical development made pos 
sible by following a town design and a de- 
velopment program, Williams Bay, with its 
exceptional resources, has the possibility of 
becoming one of the most beautiful and dis- 
t nective of all resort towns. 


Roads Essay Contest 


May I, 1923. Complete rules, all quite 
simple, will be sent upon request to the 
Highway Education Board, Willard Build 
ing, Washington, D. C. The Board is con 
ducting the contest in cooperation with vari- 
ous educational organizations throughout 
the United States. Two young women and 
one young man already have won this 
scholarship in years past, and it has been 
sought by several hundred thousand high 
school students during the three years in 
which the contest has been conducted. In 
addition to the scholarship, numerous state 
prizes or honors are offered in connection 
with the contest. 
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Old Road Used as Base on Lineoln 


Highway 


New Brick Surface in Sewickley, Pa., Laid on Old Pavement 


OR several generations the Beaver Road 
has been the main artery of travel to 
points west of Pittsburgh, even before 

it became part of the Lincoln Highway. 
Situated on the Beaver Road, about 12 miles 
west of Pittsburgh, is Sewickley, Pa., now 
one of the attractive residential suburbs of 
that city. In 1891, when this suburb was 
but a village, the Council paved its portion 
of the Beaver Road with brick. 

The construction of this pavement in 189! 
with a hand-mixed natural cement concrete 
base and vitrified brick wearing surface pre- 
sented a big financial problem to the tax- 
payers of the community, but their judgment 
has been commended many times, as this 
pavement has carried with a minimum of 
maintenance expense the heavy traffic to 
which this important highway is subjected. 
During the past 31 years, practically all the 


public utilities serving the residences and 


business houses on this street have bee: 
placed or replaced. The lack of proper re 
pair of these service cuts and the wear and 
tear due to the abnormally heavy, fast-mov 
ing traffic of the last few years made re 
construction necessary on that section o/ 
the street in the business district. 
Estimated costs of resurfacing with bitu 
minous material over the brick and with 
placing new brick on the existing founda 
tion showed that the first cost of repaving 
with brick would probably not exceed the 
cost of the bituminous resurfacing. The 
entire job of repaving was done by day 
labor by the city’s forces. The removing 


and hauling of the old brick was not charged 


against the job, as the salvage value of the 
brick paid for the work. The price of $2.5: 
per 1,000 was set for the brick on the street 


BEAVER STREET, SEWICKLEY, PA., BEFORE THE PAVEMENT WAS REMOVED FOR THE 
LAYING OF NEW BRICK PAVEMENT ON THE ORIGINAL FOUNDATION 
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NEW BRICK SURFACE LAID, USING OLD ROAD AS FOUNDATION, IN BEAVER STREET 
SEWICKLEY, PA. 


in case the purchaser would do the hauling, 
or $5 per 1,000 if the city delivered them. 
The cost of this part of the work was 
$413.47, or 8 cents per yard. They received 
$531.37 for those sold, making an actual 
profit of $117.90 in addition to approxi- 
mately 40,000 whole brick that were hauled 
to the city yards for gutters. The bats were 
either given away or hauled to the dumps, 
and all bricks sold and salvaged were en- 
tirely whole. 

The crown of the street was very irregu- 
lar, and some difficulty was experienced in 
securing a good job. Where uneven places 
were found in the foundation, they were 
built up with concrete or Tarvia cold patch. 
Granulated slag was used for the bedding 
coat at a cost of $2.50 per car plus freight. 
lhe brick were hauled from the car, dumped 
on the street and then stacked. Two large 
rope mats were used to dump on, and very 
little spalling or breaking of the brick was 
caused by this method. The small per- 
centage of chipped and broken brick were 
used in filling in ends of courses, around 
manholes, and similar work. A small lawn 
roller was used to compact the cushion, and 
a 5-ton tandem roller to roll the brick. 


The asphalt was heated in a 300-gallon 
asphalt kettle, and squeegee pots of 3-gallon 
capacity were used to apply the material. 
It was found necessary to go over the street 
with these pots three times in order to prop- 
erly fill the joints. A thin layer of sand was 
spread over the pavement after asphalting 
and allowed to remain about a week, al- 
though the street was opened to traffic im- 
mediately after the asphalt and sand were 
applied. The merchants were all pleased 
with the resulting noiselessness of the new 
street, although at the time they were very 
skeptical of the methods employed, es- 
pecially of the use of 3-inch brick. 

The cost of truck and team in the follow- 
ing table is very low. These are the actual 
costs of each, however, figured on a 
basis of all costs of repairs, feed, parts, tires, 
etc., but, of course, do not include the cost 
of the driver, which is figured in the labor 
costs. The type of paving originally fig- 
ured on for the repaved street was a 2-inch 
bituminous concrete. The bid received for 
this work was $2 per yard, to which 50 cents 
was added for maintenance during the 15 
years, making a total of $2.50 per yard. The 
actual cost of brick construction on which 
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no Maintenance cost was figured was $1.285 
per yard, or an estimated saving of $6,298.70 


on the job, in which is not included the item 


Hauling as It, heating and applying 
16 hrs. foreman, 42.7« 
461 rs. labor, t 
hrs. team, 
lrums or illons asphalt 


Asphalt kettle ¢ s at $7.50 


Gloves, spikes, ther meters, wear and tear 


f nd H ng Old Bri s (not charged 


Nott Received for old brick, $531.37; actual 
delivered to yard for own use, 


National Safety Council 
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of taking up the old brick or the profit on 
the sale of these brick for less strenuous 
service in building construction. 


ean 
$124.60 $.0243 per sq. y 
98,07 
$4.02 
142.09 0274 per sq. yd, 
14.5? 
162 
109.09 -O789 per sq. yd 
4,746.52 -9160 per sq. yd 
271.25 
291.75 
99.00 
390.75 0754 per sq. yd 
9.45 
19.64 
166 85 
186.99 
473.66 
45.00 
715.10 -1380 per sq: yd 
6.50 
42.50 
133.15 0250 per sq. yd 
$6,661.30 $1.2850 per sq. yd 
1gainst b) 
$75.62 
350.10 
l 


$413.47 $.0800 per sq. yd 


cost of work, $413.47; profit, $117.90. 40,000 brick 


Holds Campaign Against 


Public Accidents 


The National Satety Council with local 
safety organizations in forty cities is now 


engaged in a national campaign against 
accidents, the necessity for 


found in the 


automobile 
whch is statement of 
statisticians that over 12,000 people died 
as the result of automobile accidents dur- 
ing 1922. The campaign is solely one of 
education. The program, which is already 
in effect in fifty cities, includes motor 
drivers’ schools, the cooperation of all civic 


organizations, and the teaching of safety in 


the schools. Education in the fundamentals 
of accident prevention is already under way 
in the public schools of 276 cities through- 
out the United States. 

Three field secretaries are now engaged 
in organization work about the country, two 
in the general field and one in the educa- 
tional end of the work. The progress at- 
tained and the extension of the campaign to 
smaller communities will be considered at 
the National Safety Congress to be held in 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 1 to . 


7 
Haulin 19 for 
© he to 45 
0 s. teat 
4 
l’reparw 
l foremar i 
4 rs. lal c. to 
Slag 
Jauling and St Bri 
74 hrs. truck 0 | 
122.5 hrs, te 
190.000 l’ert ther Blo j 
At $25.50 per M loss 3,862 not used ’ 
aying } rh a? 
48 hrs. foreman, 42.7¢ 
734 hrs. labor, 35c. t On : 
days roller 
Sand covering, 474 bu. at $.10 .. . ; 
60 hrs. foreman, 42.7¢ 
979 hrs. labor, 35c. to 50c 2 
55 hrs. trucl ‘ 
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The Aeration of Water 


Methods of Removing Odors and Tastes from Drinking Water 


By George W. Simons, Jr. - 
Chief Sanitary Engineer, Florida State Board of Health i 


ERATION means an airing, or ren 

ovation by means of air, and as 

applied to water refers to the treat- 
ment of water with air streams to remove 
loosely combined and objectionable tastes 
or odors from water. Just as a house is 
opened and aired to remove the musty odor 
of a summer’s closing, the odor-laden 
water is submitted to an airing. 

The objectionable tastes or odors in 
waters may be due to one or several causes, 
to dissolved gases, to microscopical organ- 
isms, or to a disintegration of organisms 
with the liberation of certain peculiar oils. 
As a general rule, these objectionable tastes 


and odors are in loose combination, and 
a thorough agitation and airing will read 
ily eliminate them as nuisance factors. 
Hydrogen sulphide is one of the com- 
mon gases frequently found dissolved in 
deep-seated waters of the South and 
Southeast; it is objectionable in both taste 
and odor. It is dissolved by the water at 
great depths under considerable pressure ; 
when the water reaches the ground through 
an artesian or deep pumped well, the ex- 
treme pressure holding the gas in combi- 
nation is relieved and the lightly combined 
gas easily released. The gas smells like 
spoiled egg in its raw state, but after very 


TYPES OF AERATORS IN COMMON USE 


1 and 2. Two types of aerators used in Jacksonville, Fla. 3. The aerator at the iron and manganese 
removal plant, Lowell, Mass., water-works. 4. Aerator at Daytona, Fla 
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slight aeration this smell and the disagree- 
able taste disappear. 

Aeration is not a purification or rapid 
oxidation process, as 1s sometimes thought; 
it is simply a mechanical process of re- 
placing one gas with another, or driving 
out an objectionable one by introducing air. 
In the 23rd Annual Report of the Massa- 
chusetts State Board of Health is found 
an admirable treatise on the “Aeration of 
Water for the Removal of Tastes and 
Odors,” by the late Dr. Thomas Drown. 
In this article (still a masterpiece) Dr. 
Drown shows that the aeration process 1s 
solely one of mechanical removal and not 
one to hasten the oxidation of organic 
matter, a theory which many were then 
prone to believe. As Professor George C. 
Whipple states in “Microscopy of Drink- 
ing Water,” “The object of aeration is to 
provide opportunity for an interchange of 
gases between the water and the air, so 
that oxygen may be dissolved and carbonic 
acid and odoriferous gases such as hydro- 
gen sulphide and the like be liberated.” 

That aeration does accomplish a ready 
liberation of dissolved gases can be attested 
by one familiar with the treatment of a 
hydrogen sulphide water. In 1907 M. C. 
Whipple showed by an interesting series 
of experiments the diminution of hydrogen 
sulphide in the water content by means of 
aeration. A water having an initial hy- 
drogen sulphide content of 15.2 p. p. m. 
and a faint odor, was reduced to 2.6 after 
a two-seconds aeration period. In this 
same period the dissolved oxygen was in- 
creased from zero to 75 per cent of satura- 
tion—an increase of go per cent. 

Aeration is a simple process; the av- 
erage individual inspecting a large water 
treatment plant might easily fail to recog- 
nize the aeration part of the plant, one 
of the principal cogs in the wheel. The 
beautiful fountains playing their graceful 
jets into the large reservoirs of our met- 
ropolitan water-supplies are merely aera- 
tion processes. At Springfield, Mass., Al- 
bany, N. Y., Portland, Ore., and other 
places these spouting fountains of water 
can be observed continuously aerating the 
algae-infected lake or river supplies. In 


each of these instances aeration is merely 
a part of the more extensive subsequent 
treatment. At Lowell, Mass. the aeration 
process is a part of the deferrization plant: 
at West Palm Beach, Fla., and other places 
the aeration process not only removes the 
algae tastes but also acts as an adjunct 
to the alum mixing. On a deep ground 
water saturated with hydrogen sulphide, 
aeration is, generally speaking, the sole pro- 
cess of treatment. At Jacksonville, St. 
\ugustine, Daytona and other places in 
Florida, the aeration process is used to 
liberate the objectionable sulphuretted gas. 
Fortunately, in these sections of Florida 
the wells are self-flowing and have ample 
head available above ground to aerate the 
water; otherwise aeration would be more 
or less expensive. 

The aeration of water is accomplished 
in several ways: 


1. By compressed air—forcing the air into 
tanks of water or by air lift into wells. This 
method has been used rather extensively in some 
places, but in Florida has not proved entirely 
efficient and satisfactory as a gas remover, and 
its operation is expensive. 

2. By the jet or fountain. This is one of the 
most popular and simple methods available. It 
is used at most of the water purification plants, 
also at many of the larger storage reservoirs 
resorting to aeration as the sole treatment. This 
method is effective because it succeeds in forc- 
ing the water through the air medium in very 
fine sprays, affording an intimate contact of air 
and gas and thereby driving out the objection- 
able gases. 

3. Passing water over shelves in fine, thin 
sheets is another widely used and popular 
method. It enables the air to gain access to 
every atom of water and thereby eliminates the 
objectionable qualities. The cost of pumping and 
loss of head encountered in this method are 
items for consideration. A plan of this type 
is used in several of the private plants in 
Florida, also at Leipsic, Ohio, and other places 

4. The aeration of an artificial cascade, es- 
pecially where free-flowing wells are available. 
This provides a violent agitation of water with 
simultaneous aeration. This method was used 
in Jacksonville at one time. 


5. The multiple injector type, such as used 
in the purification plant of the city of Oshkosh, 
Wis. 

6. By the tray method, as used at Emporia, 
Kans., and Excelsior Springs, Mo. In this case 
the water flows over trays into a reservoir. 
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The Economic Disposal of Sewage 


Sludge 


By N. Adelbert Brown 


Engineer in Charge of Sewage Disposal, Rochester, N. Y. 


CLARIFIED, stabilized effluent only 
A partially solves the question of sew- 
age treatment: not until the satis- 
factory disposal of the sludge is arranged 
can the problem be considered as solved. 
The location of the Irondequoit Plant at 
Rochester, N. Y., seven miles from the cen- 
ter of the city, on land having many nat- 
ural gulleys, was chosen with the idea of 
furnishing available dumping ground for 
sludge for many years. Doubtless this was 


The soil within a radius of five miles 
of this plant is a light sandy loam and is 
used principally for peach, pear and cher- 
ry orchards and truck gardening Many 
farmers availed themselves of our offer, 
but the reports as to the value of this fer 
tilizer were not encouraging. We felt that 
these reports were pessimistic in order to 
influence the price. In the spring of 1919, 
however, a charge of 50 cents per load of 
14g yards was established with the farmer 


GANTRY CRANE FOR PICKING UP INDUSTRIAL RAILWAY CAR BODIES LOADED WITH 


SLUDGE TO BE TAKEN TO DUMP 


a. practical possibility, but it was also a 
most uneconomic treatment of a valuable 
material. 

When the first sludge was drawn at this 
plant in the spring of 1918, the plan of 
interesting the farmers of the surround- 
ing territory in its use as a fertilizer was 
considered. To arouse this interest, we 
went among the more progressive farmers 
and offered them without charge an un- 
objectionable fertilizer with a nitrogen 
content of 1.25 to 1.75 per cent. 


loading his own wagon at the dump. This 
increase in price only served to stimulate 
the demand, and since that year the farm- 
ers have purchased all the sludge re 
moved from a sewage flow averaging 36, 
000,000 gallons per day. Even those who 
refused to give favorable reports continue 
to buy year after year. 

The sludge is drawn from the Imhoff 
tanks with a moisture content of 79 to 86 
per cent. An average of thirteen days on 
the drying beds reduces this to from 50 to 
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supply is ready during the 
planting and harvesting 
periods. When the farm 
ers’ wagons are availabl 
we load 1'% cars into the 
wagon for 75 cents. At 
other times the sludge is 
dumped, and this is always 
open to the farmer to load 
for himself at 50 cents per 
load. The accompanying 


photograplis were taken in 
November, 1922: six 
teams were in line at the 
trestle and three were 
loading at the dump. 
Sludge is hauled by 
teams and trucks for dis- 


SLUDGE DUMP OF ROCHESTER, N. Y.. SEWAGE TREATMENT 
PLANT EMPTYING INTO FARMER'S WAGON 


60 per cent and renders it easy to handle 
with forks. The drying beds are separated 
by transverse concrete channels & feet 
deep, which carry an industrial railway. 
Rails for a gantry crane are laid on the 
channel walls. In removing the sludge, a 
train of yard-and-one-half Koppel cars 
enters the channel, the gantry crane lifts 
the bodies and sets them on the beds, the 
cars are filled by laborers with forks, and 
the gantry replaces the bodies on the 
trucks. The train is then hauled to the 
sludge dump. 

“The farmers saw a loss in this second 
handling of the sludge and offered a higher 
price if we would load directly into their 
wagons. In 1920, we erected a trestle at 
our dump, and now we can empty our cars 
directly into wagons. 

As we begin drawing sludge in March or 
\pril and continue until November, the 


The High Maternity Death 


In her annual report to the Secretary of 
Labor, Miss Grace Abbott, Chief of the 
Children’s Bureau, states that the death rate 
among mothers from causes connected with 
maternity was higher in the United States 
birth registration area in 1920 than in any 
foreign country for which recent figures are 
available, and that yearly statistics from 
1915 to 1920 show an increase rather than 
a decrease in the American rate. Infant 
mortality has decreased, but the rate here 
is still not as low as the rates for five other 


tances of five miles. It is 
used with excellent results 
on small fruit and all 
truck gardening except root crops. In many 
cases it has been used with satisfaction 
on hay and grain as a top dressing. 

This season we have had several inquir- 
ies for prices on car-load lots to be de- 
livered up to thirty miles. Methods of 
loading and freight rates have prevented 
any sales in this way. As under the pres- 
ent method the demand equals the sup- 
ply, we have not felt justified in expend 
ing funds to provide a car-loading plant. 

With an educational campaign, this d s- 
posal of sludge can be carried out in most 
localities. While we make no claims of 
great financial returns, we at least dispose 
of the accumulating sludge, which at this 
plant amounts to 20,000 yards per year. 
The continued use of this fertilizer for 
several years by intelligent farmers con 
vinees us, more than any laboratory analy- 
sis, of the economic value of this disposal. 


Rate in the United States 


countries. Every state must now face a 
general demand, the report says, “that. 
whatever the source or character of the 
Opposition, community measures of proved 
value must be utilized for reducing the pres- 
ent unnecessary loss of life.” The Ma- 
ternity and Infaney Act authorizes aid to 
the states when matched by state expendi- 
tures “for the promotion of the welfare and 
hygiene of maternity and infancy.” For 
further information, apply to the Children’s 
Bureau, Wash‘ngton, D. C. 
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Newburyport to Have a River-Front 
Park 


Newsuryport, Mass.—Parks are one of 
the best assets any city can have. Instead 
of such breathing-places, many cities and 
towns have waste land that is unsightly and 
of no use except as dumping-ground for all 
kinds of discarded débris. 
exception. 

Newburyport is bounded on the north by 
the beautiful Merrimac River, and, strange 
as it may seem, the residents of Newbury- 
port could not get to the river to view its 
beauties without being trespassers on pri- 
vate property. At the south end of the city, 
and below the railroad and vehicle bridges, 
are the wharves and that part of the river 
that is used for commercial purposes, such 
as coal wharves, electric light plant, lumber 
yards, planing mills, tugboats, etc. But at 
the upper or north end of the city, above 
the bridges and Merrimac Street, are stores 


Our city was no 


street owned to low mark, and 
many of the lots were only 50 feet front, 
more of them a few feet 
the fronts 
100 feet, making lots 50 to 100 feet front, 
from 1,200 to 


wide or large enough to be 


water 
more, until 


some of were a little above 


1,500 feet deep, and none 
used for com- 
In many cases the land 


s inaccessible 


mercial purposes. 
at the rear wa to the owners 


on account of the buildings on the street 
taking up all the land except a footpath to 
the rear. Other lots had driveways for 
teams to the rear, so that the whole lot be 
came a public dump. These dumps were 
not properly cared for and ev ery conceivable 
kind of cast-off material was left in plain 
sight of all who passed over the railroad 
bridge, going or coming from all sections 
east of Newburyport on the Boston & Maine 
railroad, and_ this 


generations. 


condition existed for 

A few years ago, the possibility of im- 
proving the whole plot and making it into a 
public park a private 
citizen, and he had the whole plot surveyed, 
showing just what land each person 


was suggested by 
wned 
The plan was sent to one of the professors 
of a well-known college where landscape 


and residences with a 

few factories, all located = 
near Merrimac Street. 

rhe rear of the stores, 

used as a dumping- * "23 
ground for ashes and all \ | 
about 1,200 feet at the 


rear of these buildings 
towards the river, more 
land made each 
year, until there was ap- 
proximately 18 acres in 
all. 


being 


Each house on _ the PLAN 


OF NEWBURYPORT’S NEW PARK 
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architecture is taught, and they in turn made 
a fine plan showing the layout to contain 
baseball diamonds, football field, band-stand, 
swimming pools, tennis courts and all kinds 
of paraphernalia to entertain and furnish 
exercise for the young and a breathing-place 
for the older people. 

What makes this plot more valuable to the 
people is that it is just abreast of where 
the great body of the working pe ple live, 
and it is bound to be of great service to the 
citizens of Newburyport. When the whole 
park is completed, it will be one of the 
finest recreation spots for miles around, and 
will have transformed what has been the 
most unsightly place in the whole city to 
It will give 
to our citizens an opportunity to enjoy the 
beauty and comforts of the river during the 
warm season. 

\fter the plans were made public, public 
hearings were held, and the whole plan was 
abandoned until the beginning of 1922, 
when the Mayor suggested it in his in 
augural, and the City Council adopted his 
rhe whole lot was taken by 
eminent domain, and a commission of three 
men was appointed by the Mayor and Com- 
mittee on Public Welfare of the City Coun- 
cil, who under our charter act as Park 
Commissioners. 


one of usefulness and beauty. 


suggestions. 


A commission of three men who are in 
the real estate business put a valuation on 
the different parcels of land, and in many 
cases the award was accepted and deeds 
given to the city. A few have not yet ac- 
cepted the awards as made, but it is not 
thought that any lawsuits will be brought to 
obtain deeds from all the people whose land 
has been taken. 

After the land was taken by the city, plans 
were submitted to the Honorable Harbor 
and Land Commission of Massachusetts, and 
a permit was given to complete the whole as 
indicated on the plans, which showed the 
retaining wall along the river to be con- 
structed by driving piles about 5 feet apart, 
down to within 12 to 15 inches of the mud. 
On the land side of these piles is to be bolted 
a 3 by 12 hard pine plank. These piles 


and planks serve for a tow for the riprap 
that is to be laid on a crushed stone or 
coarse gravel slope of about 2 to I. 

The advantages of this kind of construc- 
tion are, first, its durability, second, its 
economy, and third, its safety; if it were 
an abrupt wall from to to 12 feet high, and 
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at high tide a child fell into the water 
rescue would be difficult, but with this kin 
of construction, a child can walk up th 
slope back to land. 


M. CASHMAN, 
Mayor 
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Fire | 
Departments 


Help Cut the Fire Losses by Being 
Careful 


FARRELL, Pa.—Having been appointed 
Fire Chief on January 2, 1922, I found it 
my duty to eliminate all fire hazards withi: 
my jurisdiction. After a careful study an 
survey of the conditions, I came to the con 
clusion that the proper method to follow wa 
to conduct a house-to-house inspection. bx 
fore the inspections could be started, an ordi 
nance had to be passed in Council, providing 
for the inspection of all buildings, premise; 
and public thoroughfares in Farrell; for 
ascertaining and correcting conditions liable 
to cause fire; making it unlawful to accu 
mulate combustible material or to obstruct 
fire-escapes or other passageways; and pro 
viding penalities for violation of the ordi 
nance, 

During the time it took to prepare and 
pass the ordinance I requested the Bureau 
of Fire Protection of the Department ot 
State Police at Harrisburg to send one oi 
its fire inspectors here. In response to this 
request, Inspector Walter Gibbons spent on« 
month in Farrell, during which time al! 
stores and school buildings and a number of 
boarding-houses were inspected. Among th« 
improvements accomplished was the removal! 
of several old buildings that were beyond 
repair, and the repairing of many other old 
buildings which were very dangerous fir« 
hazards. 

At this time fire drills were held in the 
schools, and short talks were given in the 
grade schools on fires and how to prevent 
them. It was found there is no better way 
to educate the parents than through the 
school children. Home inspection blanks fo: 
school children were given out, which were 
returned to the department and were a great 
help to the inspectors later in the year. 

The house-to-house inspection was started 
on September 16, 1922. All hazards found 
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inspectors were reported to the office, 
vhere a record is kept of all inspections. 
\Vhen a hazard was reported, the office noti- 
fied the person who was responsible, and a 
imited time was given in which to correct 
the condition. The inspectors found a great 
many hazardous cellars, garages and attics. 
ine of the most dangerous hazards found 
vas the rubber hose used to connect gas 
stoves in bedrooms and hot plates in cellars 
ind wash-houses. Unoccupied houses with 
doors unlocked and windows open were 
found in many different parts of the bor- 
ough. Such buildings become a dangerous 
hazard, on account of young boys going in 
to have a smoke and carelessly handling 
matches and cigarettes. 

During Fire Prevention Week in October 
talks were given in the schools, and drills 
were held in each building. The daily papers 
ran articles on fires and how to prevent 
them. Fire prevention circulars were dis- 
tributed by the Boy Scouts to homes and 
stores. A bulletin board was installed near 
the fire station, and on it were posted inter- 
esting items on fires and pictures of fires 
that near-by cities had had, with the causes. 

During the months of November and 
December, 1922, and January, 1923, the 
result of the inspection began to show. Dur- 

November the department d‘d not re- 
ceive a call; in the same month in 1921 
there were 9. In December 3 calls were re- 
eived, with a loss of $50, whereas in 
December, 1921, there were 4, with a loss 
f $2,000. In January, 1923, 3 calls were re- 
ceived, as compared with 9 for January, 
1922. Most of the calls in previous years 
iave been from dwellings, and these calls 
have been cut down about 50 per cent since 
the inspection work was started. 

Farrell has a population of about 17,000 
and is a cosmopol tan borough, founded in 
ig00. The Fire Department consists of the 
Chief, the Assistant Chief, and four fire- 
men. All the firemen were new men at the 
same time that the Chief was appointed. The 
two-platoon system is being used in the de- 
partment. The fire apparatus consists of 
one American-LaFrance Type 75 pumper 
and one American-LaFrance city service 
truck. Fire calls are received by phone. 
The citizens will be given an opportunity 
this fall to vote on a bond issue covering 
the installation of a Gamewell fire alarm 
system. 

I will say in closing: 


Don’t blame the 


people for being careless and for |} 
fires; blame the fire officials for 1 


yt 
not instruct- 


laving 


ing the people in the proper way of pt 
venting fires. I feel safe ir 


will not be long before it wi 


1 saving that it 
ill be the duty 
every City to provide the proper method of 
instructing its citizens in fire 
rather than just answering f 
received at the station. 
JOHN MAXWELL, 
Farrell Fire Depart 


prevention 


ire calls when 


Chief, 


Finance 
Departments 


How Dayton Issues Licenses 


Dayton, On10.—This city has a new sys 
tem of issuing licenses, operated under the 
direction of the city accountant of the De 
partment of Finance. 

Until recently, the certificates of license 
were kept in a book, a carbon copy of the 
certificate remaining in the book after the 
license was issued. A separate book was 
required for each kind of license: one book 
was devoted to bicycles, one to junk deal 
ers, and so on. At the end of the day, it 
Was necessary to run through these vari 
ous books in order to ascertain the number 
of licenses and the amount of money taken 
in, 

The improved system consists of a single 


“Standard Register,” having three rolls. 


one remaining in the register as licenses are 
issued. When a license is issued, one copy 
of the certificate is handed to the person 
buying the license and one copy remains 
on file. The secret roll in the register must 
show the same writings.as the two cer 
tificates. 

As the certificates are issued, the official 
copies are kept separated. The bicycle 
licenses are placed on the bicycle file, the 
junk dealers’ licenses are placed on the junk 
dealers’ file, and so on. Also, the licenses 
are issued serially to correspond with the 
numbers on the license tags. Thus, in issu- 
ing a bicycle license, the clerk, on referring 
to the bicycle file, will ascertain the next 
certificate number, issuing the correspond 
ing tag number. 

At the end of the day, it is a simple mat- 
ter to refer to each file to ascertain the 
money taken in on each kind of license. The 
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clerk will make out a daily “pay in’ in trip- kind of license purchased, the ordinan 
licate, one copy for the treasurer, one copy number, the rate and the amount paid. ‘ 
for the accountant, and one copy to remain These registers are in use in a number 
on file with the clerk. other cities and are reported as being of se: 


On the form of the certificate reproduced vice also in controlling payments for cit 
herewith it will be noted that the person water, in issuing building permits, in gi 


receiving the license need not be under any ng a dependable purchase order syste: 
misapprehension as regards the authority and in controlling issues from storehous: 
under which the license was issued or the by park and playground commissions. 
schedule f prices. lhe check on the left 


R. J. SESSIONS 


margin of the certificate will indicate the Binsee Ehesartenent 
partn 


DEPARTMENT OF FINANCE 
CITY OF DAYTON, OHIO _Receipt No. 
Certificate of License 
SCHEDULE OF LICENSES 


Ordinance No NAME TIME RATE REDUCED RATE 
~ “Bw Bicycle Mar. Ist to Feb. 28th $ 50 1 yr. $ 25 Sept. Ist to Feb. 28th 
84 2 -Horse Mar let to Feb. 26th 3.00 1 yr. 1.50 Sept. Ist to Feb. 28th | 
840 1 -Horee Mar. Ist to Feb. 28th 2.00 1 yr. 1.00 Sept. Ist to Feb. 28th | 
Aa Buggy Mar Ist to Feb. 28th 1.50 1 yr. 75 Sept. lst to Feb. 28th 
10762 Tranment Peddler 150 1 day 
10762 Basket Peddler Nov. Ist to Apr. 30th 775 6 mo. 4.00 Feb. Ist to Apr. 30th 
May Ist to Oct. 3ist 7.75 6 mo. 4.00 Aug. Ist to Oct. 3iet 
10762 Wagon Peddler Nov Ist to Apr. 30th 15.25 6 mo 7.75 Feb. tet to Apr. 30th 
May let to Oct. dist 15.25 6 mo. 7.75 Aug. let to Oct. 3let 
. 10762 Auto Peddler Nov. Ist to Apr. 30th 25.25 6 mo. 12.75 Feb. Ist to Apr. Mth 
: May let to Oct. 3ist 25.25 6 mo. 12.75 Aug. let to Oct. 3let 
9590 Junk Wagon May Ist to Apr. 30th 5.00 | yr 2.50 Nov. Ist to Apr. #0th 
_ 9590 Junk Cart May Ist to Apr. 30th 1.00 | yr 50 Nov. let to Apr. 30th 
_ 99 Junk Dealer 1 year from date of issue 50.00 | yr 
10787 Taxi Driver Jan. let to Dec. 250 lyr (No Reduction ) 
_.._- 10787 Taxi Operator Jan. let to Dec. 31st 10.00 | yr. for let car $.00 June Ist to Dec. 3/ st 
5.00 | yr. foreach add'lear 2.50 June Ist to Dec. 3ist a 
_._- 12694 Pool or Bowling Room Jan. Ist to Dec. 31st 5.00 | yr | Redwesd proportionstaly by | 
__ 12694 Pool Tables or Bowling Alleys Jan. let to Dec. 31st 1.00 I yr. for each table or Alley | month to Dee. 31 « 
9572 Dance Halls or Roller Skating |! year from date of issue 25.00 to 75.00 1 year or 
1.00 to 10.00 | day 
— Circus 75.00 to 300.00 | day 4g fee for each additional day 
Theatres Jan. to Dec. 25.00 to 100.00 year or 
2.00 to 10.00 | day 
a Concerts and Entertainments | year from date of issue 10.00 to 100.00 | year or 
1.00 to 10.00 | day 
—__._-«10892 Moving Van June let to May 3ist 2.00 | yr. for let Van. $1.00 | yr. for each add'l] Van. 
_._-«*10716 Second hand Auto Dealers July Ist to June Wth 25.00 1 yr. 
_.. 10978 Auction 10.00 to 50.00 for 30 days for Ist investigation, plus 
10.00 for each additional investigatian. 
—— Ss Cement | year from date of issue 100 lyr : 
11653 Auto Bus (Within City) Nov Ist to Oct. 3ist 6.00 per capita up to 25 passengers t 
8.00 per capita more than 25 passengers : 
Coal Weighers 50 each 
j 
For and in Consideration of $__ : , to me paid, and by virtue of the authority : 


in me vested, | as DIRECTOR OF FINANCE OF SAID CITY, hereby grant permission to 


residing at 


for drawn by 
subject to the ordinances covering 
same of the City of Dayton, Ohio 
This License shall be in force for the term of months, beginning 
192___and ending 192____, revocable, 


however, at the discretion of the Director of Finance. 


3u Testimeny Whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and affixed the seal of said Department 


this day of 
Director of Finance. 
Ferm By Clerk. 


Syvwm—The Standard Register Co. Dayton, Obie License No. Amount 


| 
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School Dental Hygiene 

New Haven, Conn.—It is still very little 
realized by most people that the teeth play 

very important part in determining gen- 
eral health. Careful investigations have 
shown that uncorrected dental defects in 
children may seriously injure the growth 
and development of the body and greatly 
lower the child’s resistance to communicable 
disease. From the standpoint of school 
progress, records show that toothache is one 
of the most frequent causes of absence 
from school and that neglected mouth con- 
ditions are responsible for much of the 
retardation in school work. 

\ forward step has been taken in dental 
hygiene in the New Haven schools by the 
training of women specialists for purely 
preventive work. These dental hygienists 
‘lean and polish all surfaces of the teeth 
ind give instructions to the children in 
mouth hygiene and the proper use of the 
tooth-brush. Experience shows that this 
treatment is most helpful in securing that 
important condition—healthy 
prevents much dental decay. 

The following is a report of the work ac- 
complished by two dental hygienists of the 
Department of Health during the year 1922: 


gums, and 


Total number of prophylactic treatments 
Cavities found in permanent teeth...... ; 4,175 
Cavities found in temporary teeth. .... 8,949 
Treated for toothache.......... 163 
Referred to private dentists.................. 1,222 
Talks and tooth-brush drills given. .. 3,640 
Condition of teeth 

16 

Use of tooth-brusl 

MARGARET J. BARRETT, R. N., 
Director 


Police 


Departments 


Effective Work of Policewomen 

St. Louis, Mo.—The Policewomen’s 
Bureau of the Police Department of St. 
Louis is making a splendid record. It was 
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created in 1916, with a staff of four w 

In 1918 eleven more were added and a 
was placed in charg: 
Several months later the Women’s Bureau 
was placed under the jurisdiction of th 
Chief of 


woman supervisor 


Detectives. The invest 
conducted by this Bureau caus« 
of persons and the issuance of 
charging them with various offenses 
which are the following 
tery, assisting in burglary, kidnapping, petit 
larceny, violating the 


assault and bat 


Mann white slave 
act, violating postal laws, abandonin: 


and children, deserting the Army and the 


Navy, and such minor offenses as 1 ing 
disturbing the peace, fortune telling 
rigibility, etc. 


mcor 


The policewomen have investigated almost 
eery kind of case in which the moral 
physical welfare of young girls is involved. 
Their work includes the apprehension of 
fake doctors and fake specialists, the in- 
vestigation of letters of inquiry from other 
cities, the patrolling of the congested down- 
town districts, 


] 


ale 


particularly department 
stores and mot'on picture shows, protective 
and preventive work with young girls who 
flock into the city, the assisting and directing 
of travelers and other work in connection 
with the Travelers’ Aid. The reports of all 
missing persons are forwarded to the Polic: 

women’s Bureau, and to them is 
the work 
tensive work is given to the invest 
missing and 


assigned 
if locating these persons. In 
gation of 
runaway girls, special 
effort is directed to the arrest of persons 
who violate the law by contributing to the 
delinquency of these girls. 

Two of the policewomen are assigned to 
assist in the work connected with the 
Venereal Clinic and the Mortality Squad. 
Policewomen assume various disguises and 
take various positions in order to accomplish 
results. Some thrilling stories result from 
their experiences. A good deal of their 
work is transacted at the office of the Divi- 
sion at Headquarters, where numerous per 
sons call daily for advice in locating lost 
relatives, in dealing with young girls, in 
finding wife deserters, and in other prob- 
lems where aid and comfort are needed. A 
great number of these persons are handled 
through other social agencies, which con- 
stitute clearing-houses for the Bureau—a 
service which the Bureau also performs 
for them. The record for the last nine 
months shows: 1,966 arrests made by police- 
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women ; 2,833 visits of inspection to railroad 
stations, dance halls, picture shows, cafés 
and stores; 1,393 letters of inquiry in- 
vestigated and answered; 2,605 missing per- 
sons located; 2.945 Cases referred to char- 
itable, corrective and protective organiza- 
tions; court attendances, 648. 


Garber & Woodward, Architects 


The Bureau confines its activities to rea! 
police duty, leaving constructive work to th: 
many highly organized social agencies fron 
which the Bureau receives most cordia] 
cooperation. 

JOHN A. RBRANDENBURGER, 


Detective Sergeant in charge of the Policewomen’'s 
Bureau 


CLOCK TOWER, EAST SIDE HIGH SCHOOL, CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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NEW MARKET BUILDING UNDER CONSTRUCTION IN NORFOLK, VA. 


New City 


Markets in Norfolk and 


Roanoke 


Norfolk’s Modern Market 

NorFoLK, Va.—Realizing that the aver- 
age city market, with its food exposed to 
flying dust, flies and street germs, its inade- 
quate equipment for keeping floors, stalls 
and storage spaces sanitary, and its gen- 
erally unsightly and unattractive appear- 
ance to the customer, is not in keeping with 
modern ideas, the present administration of 
the city of Norfolk is building a new mar- 
ket house which in design and equipment 
seems to leave nothing to which modern 
sanitary science could add. 

Not only has every effort been made to 
conserve the health of the community, but 
it is the intention of the City Manager so to 
administer the market that the municipality 
will be in a position to give its citizens the 
benefit of lower prices, which should pre- 
vail, but fortunately do not always prevail, 
in municipal markets. In the accomplish- 
ment of both these objects lie the real rea- 
sons for public markets. 

Norfolk’s new market structure will cover 
a lot 140 by 230 feet. The side aisles will 
be about 25 feet wide and the center sec- 
tion about 50 feet wide. The entire space 
will be enclosed, and no products will be 
sold except those stored within the building, 
all of which will be under glass. There will 
be 100 stalls for handling foodstuffs of 
every character. The center portion will 
have a ceiling height of 50 feet, the walls 


being carried above the side aisles to give 
an abundance of light through clear story 
windows. Every opening in the building 
will be screened to keep out insects. All 
the furnishings will be installed by the city, 
so that there will be absolute uniformity in 
design and layout. 

Stalls will be located around the four 
sides of the building, and inside this rec- 
tangle will be fourteen “islands,” 20 by 30 
feet in size, containing room for four stalls 
each, with pienty of aisle space around the 
islands and between them and the side stalls. 
In the center of these islands, refrigerators, 
each 9 by 18 feet and about 10 feet high, 
are to be placed, having four compartments, 
thus giving space to each stall operator. 

All furnishings will be as free from wood 
as it is possible to make them—at least, lit- 
tle will be visible. The refrigerator boxes 
will be finished on the outside with white 
cement. The interior will be free from all 
pipes and wires. These will all be placed 
underground in two specially constructed 
renforced concrete tunnels nearly 7 feet 
deep and 5 feet wide, traversing the en- 
tire length of the building. 

The service floors will all be of tile on 
concrete, and so arranged as to drain to out- 
lets, making it possible to clean the building 
by hose. The stall fronts are of glazed 
brick, and glass cases will screen and cover 
the products in each. Up to a height of 6 
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1¢ walls of the interior will be of 
glazed brick, and the remainder will be of 
lace brick 


Che main street fronts will be of limestone, 


The ceiling will be plastered. 


ind the service front—that is, where the 
products scold are brought in—will be of 
pressed brick. There will be three fronts 
for the use of customers and one exclu- 
sively for service. 

\mong the outstanding features will be 
an incinerator in which all refuse will be 
burned as it accumulates. The building will 
be lighted by indirect methods Flood lights 
for this purpose will be placed upon the 
refrigerators located in the islands, so that 
no electric lights fixtures will be visible. 
Comfort stations are provided for both 
races and for both sexes, as well as similar 


A wcker 


rooms will be furnished the merchants 


facilities for the stall employees. 


No live fowl will be allowed within the 
market proper Crates will be received in 
the service department. The fowl will be 
taken from the crates and hung on a rack 


! hooks, stabbed, allowed to bleed 


y special 
until dry, then steamed, carried across the 
room to the “dressing” tables and, when 
ready for the customers, passed to the vari- 
ous stalls. The refuse will be distributed 
to the incinerator from the cleaning rooms. 

\ complete restaurant for market em- 
ployees and the general public, 36 by 45 
feet, will take a part of the second floor. 


There is room in one end for the office of 
the manager. The fish market will be a 
unit in itself. There will be two elevators, 

The building is equipped with a cold stor 
age plant of sufficient capacity to take care 
adequately of all refrigerators and refrig- 
erated counters in the stalls; together with 
two floors, each 50 by go feet, which will be 
divided into bins for the storage of surplus 
stock by the various merchants. 

The cost of the structure, with its 
mechanical equipment and furnishings, will 
approximate $500,000. The complete plant 
was designed and is being built under the 
supervision of a local architect, Benjamin 
. Mitchell, A. I. A. It is being erected 
by the Baker & Brinkley Company, loca! 
contractors. 


CHARLES E. ASHBURNER, 
City Manager 


Roanoke’s New Market and 
Auditorium 

Roanoke, VA.—Important service to the 
people and substantial revenues to the 
municipality are resulting from the opera- 
tion of Roanoke’s new city market. 

The old market building stood on land 
which had been donated to the city in 1880 
for the Market Square by the Roanoke Land 
& Improvement Company. A few years ago 
the city acquired, for $50,000, a lot adjoin- 
ing this square, with the idea of building a 


INTERIOR VIEW OF THE ROANOKE MARKET 
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THE OLD MARKET IN BOANOKE 


order to make room for displaying food for 
sale. Farmers bringing produce to the mar 
ket back their wagons and trucks to the 


curb line along either side of the market 


On the second or mezzanine floor is the 
office of the clerk of the market, and rest 
rooms for both white and colored. There 


is a white lady, with a colored assistant, in 
charge of these rooms. On the third floor 
is the auditorium, with a seating capacity 
of 1,200. At the rear of the stage are dress 
ing-rooms and a kitchenette, and in front 
of the auditorium there are three office 
rooms. 


The cost of the market building complete 


new market. Upon the 
land acquired and a por- 
tion of the old Market 
Square the new city mar- 
ket was erected, extending 
from Campbell to Salem 
Avenues. building 
measures 90 by 175 feet 
and has a shed over the 
sidewalk around the entire 
market. It has been in 
operation since March 1, 
1922. 

The market has _ en- 
trances on each of the 


four sides of the building. 
Electric fans are installed 
at each entrance to keep 
out flies. A wide aisle extends through the 
entire building from north to south, giving 
ample room for shoppers to inspect the meat 
in the display cases. On each s‘de of this 
aisle are ten butcher stalls, equipped with 
refrigerating boxes and with display cases 
set on white enamel bases. 

Around the outside of the market are 
twenty stores for green groceries, produce, 
fish and oysters. These store fronts recess 
back from the sidewalk about three feet in 


ROANOKE’S NEW MARKET AND AUDITORIUM 


was $150,060, plus the $50,000 for the addi- 
tional land acquired, making the total in- 
vestment to the city $200,060. The city is 
receiving an annual revenue of $47,750 from 
the rent of the butcher stalls, the storerooms 
and the auditorium, together with the curb 
age fees. The estimated operating expense 
for the year 1923, including the interest on 
bonds, is $25,900, which makes the esti 
mated net revenue $21,850. 
W. P. HUNTER, 
City Ma 


You Can Get Abstracts of Health Articles 


Valuable information on various phases 
of public health is given in the Public 
Health Engineering Abstracts which are is- 
sued in mimeographed form by the Bureau 
of Public Health Service of the U. S. Treas- 
ury Department. The issue of February 10, 
1923. covers articles in periodicals on munic- 


ipal swimming pools, water purification, 
sewerage, sewage and industrial wastes and 
pure milk and other foods. The abstracts 
are specially prepared and signed, and 
make clear the particular service which each 
of the original articles can render to those 
interested in the health of cities and towns 
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Water-Supply Contamination by Mine 
Drainage 
By J. W. Ledoux 


Consulting Engineer, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE problem of providing public 

water-supplies in that portion of 

Pennsylvania which is underlaid with 
coal is becoming more difficult as mining 
development increases. Bituminous coal 
seams all contain sulphur and iron, and the 
rock formations immediately in contact 
with the coal contain iron pyrites, or sul- 
phide of iron. When these coal beds are 
left untouched, the streams draining the 
coal lands are usually not contaminated to 
any marked extent by sulphur water; as 
soon as they are broken by mining, the 
water flowing from the mines dissolves the 
sulphur and iron, becomes highly charged 
with sulphuric acid and if undiluted will 
attack metals, and is unfit for any domes- 
tic or industrtal purpose. 

Where the mine opening is below the 
ground water-level, the water must be 
pumped out by means of wood-lined pumps 
through wood or cement-lined pipes, and 
this process constitutes one of the difficul- 
ties of mining. When the water reaches 
the small streams, it colors them black or 
yellow, kills fish and vegetation, and if in 
material quantity makes the stream unfit 
for use as a water-supply. 

Many of the towns in western Penn- 
sylvania have been obliged to abandon their 
supplies thus contaminated. Some have 
tried to purify the water chemically and 
others have put up with the evil where 
the contamination was not too great. The 
city of Johnstown was obliged to abandon 
the use of Stony Creek. Latrobe had to 
give up the Loyal Hanna Creek. McKees- 
port treated the Youghiogheny River for 
some years, and finally abandoned it and 
went to the Monongahela, which was not 
so badly contaminated. 

The city of Altoona has continued to 
use Burgoon’s Run, which has mining op- 


erations on its head waters, but with the 
large dilution produced by the city’s im- 
pounding reservoirs, the water is fairly 
satisfactory most of the time, although said 
to be slightly acid for a considerable por- 
tion of each year. Pittsburgh and many 
other towns use the Allegheny and Monon 
gahela Rivers, which, while acid at times 
have not as yet reached the condition which 
makes their use prohibitory without chemi 
cal treatment. 

There are many cases where municipali 
ties or water companies have appropriated 
uncontaminated water-supplies and con 
tinued to use them for a number of years 
and later coal mining has been developed to 
such an extent on the watershed that either 
the supply had to be abandoned or its purity 
was so seriously menaced that abandon 
ment in time was a foregone conclusion 
Where the water-works people had taken 
the proper steps according to law to pri 
tect the water-supply from contamination 
and the coal mine drainage had afterwards 
begun to menace the supp'y, it would hav« 
been a serious question whether they could 
prevent or enjoin this mining industry 
There is a lot to be said on both sides of 
this question. As a broad general principle 
if a municipality's or a water company’s 
legal rights to prevent contamination are 
assured by the state, then the mining in 
dustry will be inoperative. 

In looking over the many legal cases in 
Pennsylvania and other states bearing on 
this problem, one gets the impression that 
there is no consensus of opinion as to 
whether the water company or the munici- 
pality should be able to protect its water- 
supply against drainage from coal mines 
that are opened after the water-supply has 
been legally appropriated by the city for 
its use, 
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lola, Kansas, Resurfaces 


Concrete 


Pavements 
By C. W. Boulson 


City Engineer, Iola, Kans. 


cement concrete pavement on East 

Jackson Avenue, extending from Cot- 
tonwood to First Street. Although the ave 
nue was in the residential section of the 
city, a 6-inch pavement was laid, using a 
1:2:4 mix. Chats were used as a mineral 


if 1912, the city of lola, Kans., laid a 


aggregate, and conditions seemed satisfac- 
tory. After having been subjected to traf- 
fic for six months, the pavement began to 
show signs of disintegration. 
and longitudinal cracks appeared in the sur- 


Transverse 


It became necessary to improve the street, 
but to take up the concrete pavement and 
build an entirely new structure would have 
been prohibitive at that time. We decided 
that the most economical procedure was to 
overhaul the old concrete pavement and to 
use it as a foundation for an asphaltic con- 
crete pavement. 

It was first necessary to remove all loose 
material from the old pavement and to cut 
out all weak spots, so that the foundation 
would be hard and compact and the bond 


EAST JACKSON AVENUE, IOLA, KANS., SHOWING THE TEXACO ASPHALTIC WEARING 
SURFACE LAID ON OLD CEMENT CONCRETE PAVEMENT IN OCTOBER, 1921 


face, and where these cracks crossed, traf- 
fic gradually wore holes in the pavement, 
which soon became objectionable. 

The writer was not connected with the 
city at the time this pavement was con- 
structed, but close observation of the street 
showed that cracking and potting were due 
not to faulty material or workmanship, but 
to expansion and contraction resulting 
from heat and cold, as the pavement had 
not been constructed with expansion joints. 


between the asphaltic surface and the base 
would not be destroyed by the presence of 
loose concrete. Holes in the old pavement 
which penetrated its entire depth, or al- 
most so, were filled with new concrete. 
Pot-holes and large holes which did not 
extend to the subgrade were filled with 
asphaltic binder. Finally, a Texaco asphal- 
tic concrete surface having a _ thickness 
of 2 inches was laid, and the street was 
opened for traffic at once. 
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Bunning Grove on 
These “Tue Same — 
Am NEVER Go FAR iN THE 
Cartoons as > MARCH “To Civic WELFARE 
Are Helping >| 


to Educate 
the Public 

fo an 
Appreciation 
of the 
Importance of 


City Planning 


and Zoning 


Ordinances 


THE AWKWARD SQUAD 


Reproduced from ‘‘Progress,’’ the official organ of the Citizens Com- 
mittee on City Plan, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


THE BUILDING 
BUZZARDS - AND 
THE VACANT 
LOT: 
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Modern Street Lighting Marks 
Progressive Communities 


By L. A. 


RIMES are generally committed un- 

der cover of darkness. A_ survey 

conducted by Ward Harrison in 
Cleveland shows that crime actually de- 
creased in the areas of intensive illumina- 
tion, as compared with the darker sections 
of the city. A similar survey covering 
accidents shows a marked increase in traf- 
fic accidents during the hours of darkness. 
The effectiveness of street lighting as a 
deterrent to crime was conclusively dem- 
onstrated in Chicago during the war, when 
an attempt was made to reduce coal con- 
sumption by extinguishing the 
lamps. Even in the 


street 


S. Wood 


Street Lighting Budgets 
Street lighting budgets form only a small 
portion of total municipal expenditure 


and while there have been large increases 
in practically all departmental expenditures, 
which, in some cases, have nearly double 
in the past ten years, there have been only 
slight increases in the street lighting budg- 
ets. The per capita cost of street light- 
ing has remained practically constant. 
An investigation of municipal finances 
was recently made to determine just “where 
the tax dollar goes” and whether a fair 
proportion is expended on street lighting. 


This disclosed the 


face of a severe fuel 
shortage, it was de- 


HEADLINES FROM CHICAGO 


rather startling fact 
that, while 21 cents 


cided that _ street of each dollar “goes” 
lighting was a ne- PAPERS for protection (po 
cessity which could Electricity The Silent Policeman lice, fire, inspection, 
be partially compen- Chicago Dark—Bandits Busy Cte. }, only 3.4 cents 
sated for only by an Thirty-Two Holdups and Many Other “goes” for street 


enormously in- 
creased police force. 


The Relation of 
Street Lighting 
to Progress 


Crimes in Two-Day Period 

Mayor’s Motor Stolen 

Street Lighting Turned Off To Save 
Coal—Turned On To Save People 


lighting. Since ade- 
quate street lighting 
decreases crime and 


assists the fire and 


The manner in 
which the streets of a city are illuminated 
is a very good indication of the progressive- 
ness of its inhabitants. An analysis of the 
cities of the United States shows that there 
is room for improvement both in intensity 
of illumination and in design of street light- 
ing equipment. 

Even though the advantages of good 
street lighting are generally appreciated, it 
is astonishing to note that the average city 
to-day is spending per capita on street light- 
ing little, if any, more than it spent twenty 
or thirty years ago. It is true that in most 


cases there is a great improvement in il- 
lumination and in types of equipment, but 
this is because of the efforts of illuminat- 
ing engineers in designing more efficient 
outfits and not because of increased ex- 
penditures on the part of municipalities. 


police departments, 
it would seem log 
ical that a_ slight 


increase in the street lighting budget might 
be offset by a reduction in the budget for 
“protection.” The average cost of street 
lighting for the whole of the United States 
is approximately 71 cents per cap'ta, and 
although it is generally conceded that for 
good street lighting the average per capita 
expenditure by the municipality should not 
be less than one dollar, there are only four 
states which exceed a dollar, and only nine 
which exceed ninety cents. 


Illumination Intensities 


Prior to the advent of the automobile, 
a comparatively low intensity of illumina 
tion that would serve merely to indicate 
the outline of the roadways was considered 
adequate, but with modern rapidly moving 


traffie higher intensities are required. [Ex- 
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periments have demonstrated that there is 
a direct relation between the ability of an 
observer to see a rapidly moving object and 
the intensity of its illumination; in fact, a 
rapidly moving object which may be in- 
visible under a low intensity can be readily 
distinguished under an increased illumina- 
tion. On the other hand, an easily distin- 
guished object adjacent to an unshielded 
light source of low intensity may become 
invisible if the light source is increased to 
the point of glare. Thus, too much light, 
undiffused, is as objectionable as too little 
light. 
This leads us to the following conclu- 
sions: 
1. A high intensity of illumination is desir- 
able with modern rapidly moving traffic. 
2. The light source should be so arranged as 
to reduce glare to a minimum. 
Series Incandescent Lamps 
With a series street lighting system, 
using incandescent lamps, and with proper 
spacing and mounting heights for the light 
units, practically any desired degree of in- 
tensity can be obtained. Series Mazda 
lamps which give a lumen output of 25,000 
(2,500 candle-power) have recently been 
developed, and many systems are now op- 


erating with 10,000- and_ 15,000-lumen 
lamps. The efficiency of the series Mazda 
lamp increases with its size, and since the 
equipment, such as cable, posts, and light 
units, and the labor of trimming are the 


same for all sizes of lamps, it is obvious 
that the larger lamps are more economica 
to operate. 

Municipalities are likely to overlook thi: 
condition and often seek to reduce th« 
costs of a street lighting system by using 
lamps of inadequate size. This is poor 
economy and should be discouraged. 


Are Lamps 


In the eastern seaboard states there are 
still a number of the more efficient are 
lamps in service. Although the slightly 
lower maintenance costs of a series Mazda 
system may not justify the scrapping of ex- 
isting systems of this type, the advantages 
of the Mazda equipment are so many that 
there have not been very many installa 
tions of arc lamps made in recent years. 

The most important advantages of the 
series Mazda street lighting system are its 
simplicity and the fact that lamps rang 
ing in size from 400 lumens (40 candle 
power ) to 25,000 (2,500 candle-power) may 
be operated from the same circuit. Thus 
the intensity of illumination throughout the 
city can be readily graduated to suit the 
requirements of any locality. 


Mounting Height 
High mounting, 13 to 20 feet, is gen 
erally adopted on down-town business 
streets and important boulevards where 
exceptional high intensities are required. 


NIGHT VIEW, LIMA, OHIO 
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Grant Park, Chicago, 
Trolley Bracket 


Commercial Post 
with Octagonal Re- 


Egyptian Duplex 
Post 


flecto-Lux Top 


Under these conditions it is desirable to 
select a unit which will control the direc- 
tion of the light either by the use of re- 
fracting glassware or by specially designed 
reflectors. 

Lower mounting heights are usually 
adopted for residence streets in order to 
place the light source below the foliage of 
trees lining the sidewalks. In this case, 
lamps of lower power enclosed within dif- 
fusing glassware are used. 


“White Ways” 

Until the public became aroused to the 
necessity for well-designed and uniform 
systems of ornamental street lighting, pro 
gressive merchants installed, at their own 
expense, systems of ornamental posts or 
“white ways,” which often resulted in the 
installation of equipment of various de- 
signs in different parts of the same city 
This activity on the part of merchants 
should be carefully directed by municipal 
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authorities, and the uncontrolled installa- 
tion of “white ways” should be d scouraged. 
An ornamental street lighting system 
should be considered as part ol a plan to 
beautify the city as a whole, and not as a 


perhaps 


means ol advertising one section, | 


to the detriment of some other locality. 


Ornamental Street Lighting 

lhe trend of street lighting practise is 
toward a system of light'ng which will add 
charm to the streets of a city by day as 
well as illuminate effectively the streets by 
night. The unsightly overhead equipment 
is being rapidly replaced by underground 
cable construction and ornamental posts 
supporting specially designed lighting units. 

Manufacturers of street lighting equip- 
ment have developed in the last few years 
many interesting designs possessing unusual 
artistic merit, which will be found suitable 
for the varying conditions which exist in 
different parts of a city. For important 
boulevards or exceptionally wide business 
streets, two-light posts may be used, and 
ornamental posts of this character add con- 
siderably to the attractive appearance of 
a boulevard. For down-town business 
streets a variety of single-light ornamental 
posts is offered, from which a selection 
may be made which will harmonize with 
the surrounding architecture. 

On streets where steel poles supporting 
trolley span wires are advantageously 
placed, the steel poles may be used as sup- 
ports for ornamental lighting brackets, thus 
eliminating the necessity for cluttering up 
the street with additional posts. 


Cast Iron, Concrete and Pressed Steel Posts 

In selecting ornamental street lighting 
equipment, a unit should be chosen which, 
while effectively illuminating the streets 
at night, will be inconspicuous in the day- 
time, blending harmoniously with the archi- 
tecture of the surrounding buildings. Since 
the purpose of the ornamental post is to 
support the light unit, a slender design is 
preferable to one of massive appearance. 
lhe durability and lasting qualities of the 
post should also be considered, and experi- 


ence has shown that cast iron, concret« 
and pressed steel posts each possess parti 
cular merits. 


Lighting Units or Post Tops 

Lighting units or post tops may be divided 
into two classes: 

1. Those designed to diffuse the light and i: 
which the light source is invisible (use 
for low mounting) 

2. Those designed to direct the light into t! 
plane of illumination with maximun 
efficiency (used for high mounting ) 

There are several types of diffusing 
glassware in commercial use. Care should 
be taken in the selection of a type of glass 
ware which will thoroughly diffuse th 
light without undue absorption. A satis 
factory glassware with an absorption ot 
from g to 15 per cent, through which th 
filament of the lamp is invisible, may b« 
obtained. 

The use of refractors alone to direct the 
light into a definite plane has been limited 
to large-candle-power, single-light sources 
mounted high on ornamental standards 
and, when refractors are placed at lowe: 
heights, it is necessary for optical comfort 
to use an outer globe to soften the bril 
liancy of the light source. In addition to 
refractors, the light may be redirected by 
reflectors. 


Extension of Improved Street Lighting 

It should be the part of municipal offi 
cials to furnish intelligent and aggressiv: 
leadership in the movement toward better 
street lighting. Until recently, this move 
ment has been largely a vague groping to- 
ward meeting a need which has been ex 
perienced rather than carefully analyzed 
and fully understood. As the American 
public more clearly recognizes that, im- 
pelled by changed social conditions, it is 
in process of adopting radically higher 
standards of street lighting service, the 
movement will be greatly quickened to the 
advantage of our citizens. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented at the 
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“Furnish more play space and you will save more 
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Street Planning and Paving in 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


By John B. Bennett 


N the planning of St. Petersburg, Fla., 

practical far-sightedness was widely 

shown, particularly in the planning of 
the streets. The avenues extend directly 
east and west, and the streets north and 
south. The avenues are divided into a 
North and South classification by Central 
Avenue, the principal business thorough- 
fare, which extends seven miles ina straight 
line from Tampa Bay on the east to the 
Gulf of Mexico on the west. The avenues 
extending parallel to and north of Central 
are known as Ist Avenue North, 2nd Ave- 
nue North, etc.; those on the south side 
of Central and parallel to it are called Ist 
Avenue South, 2nd Avenue South, etc. The 
streets are all classified by numbers. be- 
ginning with Ist Street on the east side 
of the city. They are also divided by Cen 
tral Avenue, those extending north from 
Central Avenue being known as Ist Street 
North, 2nd Street North, and those ex- 
tending south from Central as Ist Street 
South, 2nd Street South, etc. 

The street numbers begin with Central 


\venue, the avenue numbers with Ist 
Street, making it an easy matter 
any street address: for inst 
\venue North would be between oth and 
loth Streets North. At the intersection of 
an avenue and a street a post is planted at 
one of the corners within the curb. The 


ance, 925 4th 


posts are about 6 inches square and 2 to 
3 feet high. They are painted white and 
lettered in black, giving the street num- 
ber on two sides and the avenue number 
on the other two sides. As no long street 
names are used, the large numbers show 
very plain to anyone riding or walking. 
(he method appears to he most efficient and 
satisfactory. 

It was a wise provision in the original 
laying out of St. Petersburg to make all 
the streets in the central section—which is 
one mile square—i1oo feet wide. In the 
business section 60 feet of the street width 
is brick-paved roadway, and 20 feet on each 
side is for sidewalks. The residence streets 
in the central section usually have 20 feet 


of brick-paved roadway, 20 feet of parking 


VIEW ON RESIDENCE STREET IN CENTRAL PORTION OF ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. 
Note the street sign post on right side of picture by the fire hydrant 
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on each side of the paving, 6 feet for side 
walk, and 4 feet between sidewalk and 
property line. 

St. Petersburg being one of our fastest- 


growing cities, it is evident that traffic - 


congestion would soon occur on portions of 
adjacent narrow-paved streets. 
trouble is prevented by widening the paved 
portion from 20 to 40, 50, or to the limit 
of 60 feet, if necessary, by taking away 
from the parking area on each side of the 
Work of this character is going 
The minimum width for 


paving. 
on continuously. 
paving has been increased from 20 to 24 
feet. 

The surface in St. Petersburg is all sand. 
In making a pavement, the sand is wet 
thoroughly, rolled hard and shaped from 
curb to curb, the curb usually being of 
granite. The brick block are then laid on 
this rolled surface of sand, flat side down, 
rolled again, and sprinkled 
sand, except in places where there is dan- 


over with plain 


ger of “washing,” in which case an asphalt 
filler is used. The cost is about $2.10 a 
square yard, exclusive of grading, which 
costs about 48 cents a cubic yard. For the 
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granite curb set, the cost is 50 cents per 
lineal foot. The cost of a 20-foot paved 
roadway, including curb, 
everything complete, will 


grading, and 
average about 
$3.10 per square yard, exclusive of asphalt 
filler, or about $3.25 per lineal front foot 
including crossings, 


to $162.50 on a 50-foot lot. 


which would amount 
Che cost of 
isphalt filler is 25 cents per square yard 
additional. As the extremes of tempera 
ture are only about half as far apart as 
they are in the North, expansion joints ar« 
not required. 

The city now has about 79 miles of brick 
paving, and this is being added to as rapid 
possible. All paving expense is 
charged to abutting property. Most of the 
brick come from Georgia. Streets outsid 
the central zone are 60 feet between prop 
erty lines; the paving is 20 feet and the 
parking is narrowed accordingly. All the 
streets are unusually clean and as a rule, in 
splendid condition. Most of the sidewalk; 
are made of hectagon-shaped cement tiles 
about 15 and 18 inches in 
white and_ black, 
mosaic effect. 


ly as 


diameter, 


giving attractiv: 


Road Signs and Local History 
By Margery Quigley | 


HE village of Durham, N. H., is sur- 
rounded by a network of cross-roads 
and forks which seem designed to turn 
the autoist from his destination. The select- 
men determined to remedy this situation 


with distinct and adequate signs. Because 


RIGHT FORK 


BOSTON 


TURN LEFT 4 


ROAD SIGN NEAR DURHAM, NW. 8. 


the village had a population of only 400 and 
consequently only a tiny budget, th 

planned at once that their signs should bx 
inexpensive, though substantial. And be 
cause theirs was also a village with tradi 
tions, they determined that the signs should 
be fitting and with local interest. 

With only the aid of the neighborhood 
sign painter they evolved clear and charm 
ing signs. Ona white ground the orange 
brown of the state highway bands was com 
bined with silhouettes. The history of th 
section is bound up alike with the stag: 
coach and the post riders of old days and 
the farmer’s two-wheel dump-cart, so al! 
these are represented in silhouette on th: 
signs. Near the town pound a runaway hen 
is fittingly pictured as starting up the Dover 
road to see the world. A vagabond with hi 
pack and stick goes blithely along in sil 
houette toward Rockingham. 

New Hampshire has no option on the use 
of silhouettes, nor is it alone in items of 
historical interest which can be suggested 
by simple pictures. 
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Experiences in Street Cleaning in 


Joplin, Missouri 


By Otto R. Mit 


Assistant City Engineer, Joplin, Mo. 


HE city of Joplin 

has some 125 miles 

of hard- surfaced 
streets, including brick, 
wood-block, asphalt, con- 
crete, and macadam. The 
macadam streets are 
maintained by a motor 
tractor and grader and 
are dragged about twice 
each month. This work 
is under the head of street 
maintenance and is not 
charged to street cleaning. 
fhe remaining hard-sur- 
faced streets are cleaned 
by the Department of 


Street Cleaning. 

Prior to June, 1918, the 
pavements were cleaned by hand brooming, 
ising from eighteen to twenty men and 
three or four teams. The scale of wages 
it that time was $2.50 per day for men and 
$4.50 per day for teams. The total average 
cost per month for street cleaning at this 
scale amounted to $1,353. 

Two horse-drawn flushers were also 
used at this time. Flushing was discon- 
tinued after the installation of the motor 
sweeper, the practise after this installation 
being to wash the gutters with a fire hose, 
at night. This was done only on the main 
streets where parked vehicles made it im- 
possible to sweep the gutters. 

Some time during the month of June, 
1918, an Elgin motor pick-up sweeper was 
purchased by the city. This early-model 
sweeper had no gutter-broom attachment, 
consequently two men were employed to 
sweep and flush the gutters. Two men 
were also employed to clean alleys and 
other inaccessible places, and the teams 
were cut down to one pick-up wagon. The 
wage scale at this time was raised to $3.55 
per day for laborers and $6.00 per day for 
teams, the sweeper driver being paid $4.75 


PICK-UP SWEEPER USED IN JOPLIN, MO. 


per 8-hour day. With this reduction in 
forces and the raise in wages, the total av- 
erage cost per month amounted to $1,1 19.- 
42, a less amount than the hand-brooming 
cost at the old wage scale. 

At the end of four years, in June, 1922, 
the original motor sweeper, purchased in 
1918, was judged as worn out, the main- 
tenance and repairs having become exces- 
sive, and a new model Elgin sweeper was 
purchased. This new model has a gutter 
broom attachment which eliminates the 
necessity of cleaning the gutters by hand. 
The attachment made it possible to further 
reduce the street cleaning force by drop- 
ping the two gutter men. The present 
force consists of one sweeper driver, two 
men to clean alleys and other inaccessible 
places, one general utility man, and one 
horse-drawn pick-up wagon. During sea- 
sons of the year when streets are exces- 
sively littered with leayes, the force is aug 
mented by one motor truck of 3-cubic- 
yard capacity, and two extra men to load 
the truck. During normal times this truck 
is used by the maintenance department. 

At the end of the first four years of 
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motor sweeping and before the purchase 
of the new sweeper, a careful comparison 
was made between the costs of hand and 
machine swe ping, to judge as to the eco 
nomy of purchasing a new sweeper It 
must be remembered that shortly after the 
purchase of the motor sweeper in 1918 


1 


the daily wage scale for common labor 


advanced from $2 50 to $3 55 per day, and 
for teams from $4.50 to $6.00 per day, an 
advance of approximately 42 per cent 

The average daily pay-roll for street 
cleaning by hand brooming prior to 1918 
was $45.10, or a monthly average of $1,353. 
At the present wage scale, adding 42 per 
cent, this would amount to a monthly av- 
erage of $1,921.26, or a total of $92,220.48 
for four years 

\fter the purchase of the sweeper the 
average monthly pay-roll amounted to 
$980.36, gasoline and o1 averaged $39.86, 
and additional maintenance on the sweeper 
amounted to $50.00 per month, making a 
total average of $1,070.22 per month, or a 
total for four years of $51,370.56. 

The original cost of the sweeper was 
$6,500. Assuming the life of the sweeper 
as four years, 8 per cent interest on this 
amount for four years amounted to $2,080, 
the total investment amounting to $8,580. 
\ tabulation of these costs shows: 


l Average cost rer month of 
and swe 
Average f 0° ‘8 
Average st me for 
swee] 
Lat 
Gas and 
M ten 0 
Monthly total oe 
Average for four vears 51,370.56 
Cost 
sweepctr 6.500 
Interest, 4 vears 
t S per « Os 
er 8 580.00 
sun airy 
I ] t h swe 
for tour years : 92.990.48 
for 1 c Ss 51,370.56 
Tota nvestme 8.580 
nd investment 59.950.56 
Actual net saving by motor 
sweeper for four years.... $32,269.92 


\n item of economy that must not be 
overlooked when motor sweepers are used 
is the matter of superintendence. A large 
force of hand sweepers requires the ser- 
vices of several overseers, and a great deal 
of activity on the part of these overseers t 
properly direct the work and to obtain the 
highest degree of efficiency possible. Be- 
fore the introduction of machine sweeping 
in Joplin, the city employed a superinten 
dent of streets, an assistant superintendent 
ind several foremen to direct the sweepers 
\t the present time the superintendents of 
streets, alone, directs the work of street 
cleaning; the machine allows the elimina- 
tion of at least four men formerly used for 
overseeing, and drawing higher wages than 
common labor. 

The principal business streets of the city 
are cleaned at night, and immediately after 
the sweeper was installed a difficulty was 
encountered due to the many vehicles 
parked along the streets in the business 
section. To remedy this, the City Com 
mission passed an ordinance regulating the 
parking of vehicles in certain places be- 
tween certain hours. The following is a 
paragraph from the ordinance which was 
adopted: 

“Section 1654-A.—No vehicle shall be left 
standing or parked between the hours of 12 
o'clock midnight and 5 o'clock a. m. on the fol- 
lowing streets: Main Street between First and 
Tenth Streets; Virginia Avenue between Third 
and Sixth Streets; Joplin Street between Third 
and Seventh Streets; and any of the intersecting 
streets included in the above limits, unless said 
vehicle shall be in charge of some person having 
control over said vehicle, and it shall be the duty 
of any such person having charge of any such 
vehicle to promptly move the same upon the 
direction of any employee or employees of the 
Department of Streets engaged in cleaning, 
sweeping or flushing said street.” 

The sweeper driver was given a special 
police commission and power to enforce 
this ordinance, and the passage and en- 
forcement of it have to a great extent solved 
the problem of keeping the business streets 
clean. 
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N highways, usually at the intersection of 
driveways, it is customary to place what 
is termed a “safety island.” As the name 

implies, the primary purpose of a safety 
island is to furnish a zone of safety for 
pedestrians; secondarily, it is supposed to 
assist in the routing of vehicles. 

In order that such safety islands may 
unction best, it is necessary that they be 
easily visible both in daytime and at night. 
lherefore, it has been the usual practise to 
place a post in the center of the safety 
island, at the top of which is a light enclosed 
within a red or ruby globe. While a red 
globe has an advantage, in that when the 


Lighting for Safety Isles and Boule- 
vard Crossings 


By Frank Brueggeman 


Assistant Mechanical and Electrical Engineer, South Park Commissioners, Chicago, Il. 


light is on, it may be clearly seen, it is open 
to objection in that the base of the post and 
the safety zone are dark and cannot be seen 
by drivers of vehicles, which sometimes re 
sults in serious injury to life and property 

Chis objectionable feature has been en 
tirely overcome by the simple and inexpen 
sive fixture herein described. A number of 
these fixtures have been thoroughly tried 


out for some time at busy intersections on 
Chicago’s boulevards, and have been found 


very satisfactory. A translucent globe is 
used in place of the usual expensive ruby 
globe. The fixture consists of a conical 


metallic reflector constructed in two parts, 


60-Watt ruby 
lamps 


— 


A DAY AND A NIGHT VIEW OF A SAFETY ISLE EQUIPPED WITH A FIXTURE THAT 
ILLUMINATES THE ENTIRE STANDARD 
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which is assembled after being placed within 
the translucent ¢lobe, which in turn is car- 
ried on a four-light cluster supported from 


the globe holder be Ww. 


The light cluster is arranged with two 
ruby incandescent lamps above and two 


clear lamps below, as illustrated, and is sup- 


ported from the g be holder at a predeter- 
mined position. When the globe is placed 
on the holder, the assembled shade adjusts 
itself on the cluster afd divides the globe 


portion 


into two compartments. The upper { 


of the elohe shows red, while the lower por- 
tion illuminates the safety zone surrounding 


the fixture. 


The accompanying photograph shows a 
day and a night view of a safety island 


equipped with the fixtures. A number of 


the fixtures are proving very satisfactory as 
boulevard crossing signals. In such cases 
the fixture is used on the regular series 
boulevard lighting standards, the lamp 
cluster being eliminated by use of a ruby 


glass inverted bowl enclosing the upper part 


of the regulation series tungsten lamp, the 
reflector being supported from this ruby 
glass bowl. The illuminating effect of the 
street light is not affected by the installa- 
tion of the fixture, as only the upward rays 
are utilized for creating the signal. 

In the city of Chicago there are three 
large park systems, and they, as well as the 
city of Chicago, have ordinances that re- 
quire all vehicles to come to a dead stop 
before driving onto, or crossing, a boule- 
vard. Some definite signal is necessary to 
inform the driver of his approach to a 
boulevard, particularly at night. Several 
schemes were tried out, one being illumi 


nated signs, which are quite expensive to in 
stall as well as to maintain. The most satis 
factory method is to place the described fix- 
tures on the regular illuminating posts at the 
houievard and city street intersections and 
the boulevard crossings. This can be done 
for a small portion of the cost of installing 
‘Iluminated signs, and the maintenance cost 
is practically negligible. 


St. Louis Votes $87,372,500 Bonds 


T. LOUIS will soon enter into an era of 
S physical transformation and development 

as a result of the sweeping approval at the 
polls, on February 9, of twenty items of the 
municipal bond issue, aggregating $87,372,500 
of the $88,372,500 program. Only one item, 
that for the $1,000,000 Armory, fell short of the 
required two-thirds majority. The total vote 
cast was 90,899, and the majorities mounted as 
high as 65,259. On three proposals—the water- 
works, the hospitals, and the Fire Department 
equipment—the majoritiés as reported by the 
St. Louis Post Dispatch exceeded by 50,000 or 
more the actual two-thirds requirement. The 
thorough endorsement of the program was at- 
tributed to the intensive educational campaign 
carried on for nine weeks in advance of the 
special election, and the many months of prepa- 
ration since the beginning of the bond move- 
ment. From start to close the bond movement 
has been one by the citizens. It was prepared 
by citizens in public hearings and drafted into 
an ordinance by the Board of Aldermen after a 
month of public hearings, and the expenditures 


will be subject to the control of a Citizens’ 
Supervisory Committee of seventeen members, 
representative of all interests. The items au- 
thorized are as follows: 


Opening and widening streets. . .. $8,650,000 


Union Station Plaza 2,600,000 
Paving, repaving, improving streets 5,800,000 
City-wide electric lighting.......... 
New Court House ........ 4,000,00 
Construction and reconstruction of sewers. 8,000.00 


River des Peres sewer and storm channel... 11,000,000 


New parks and playgrounds.............. 2,500,000 
Improvement of existing parks and play- 

Aquarium in Forest Park................ 400,000 
Municipal lighting, heating and mechanical 


Hlospitals and institutions 4,500,000 
Municipal auditorium and community center 5,000,000 


Memorial Plaza and building............. 6,000,000 
Fire Department motor equipment, recon- 

struction of engine houses.............. 772,500 
Elimination of grade crossings.......... . 1,600,000 


Northeastern approach to Free Bridge 
West approach, Free Bridge (St. Louis side) 1,500,000 


New water-works on Missouri River (to be 
paid for out of Water Division revenue). 12,000,000 


1,250,00¢ 
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Dangers to the Sanitary Quality of i 


Public Water-Supplies--Part II 


By E. Sherman Chase 


Sanitary Engineer, Metcalf & Eddy, Boston, Mass. 


HERE is a popular opinion that water- 
supplies taken from the ground are of 
better quality than those from surface 

sources, particularly supplies from what is 
termed “solid rock.” There is some justifi- 
cation for the belief that ground waters are 
safer from a sanitary view-point than un- 
purified surface supplies because of the 
natural processes of purification to which 
ground waters have been subjected. On the 
other hand, it is impossible to determine just 
what is taking place in the ground, and it is 


trict, on account of the numerous 

tunities for general pollution of the vil 
y le aky sewers, cesspools, privies, ete. It 
is not often that a public supply will be 

thus located, ilthoug many vate and 
semi-public wells will be located in the 


center of thickly settled communiti 


Che city of Watervliet, N. Y. long suf 
fering with one of the worst public water 
supplies in New York State, had therefore 
provided several public wells at convenient 


points about the city. Most of these wells 


Courtesy of Earl Devendorf 


PRIVIES ON KESHEQUA CREEK, A SOURCE OF WATER-SUPPLY, AT ONE TIME UNPURIFIED, 
POR A NEW YORK STATE INSTITUTION 


also imposs:ble to control the natural proc- 
esses of purification as in the case of arti- 
ficial methods. 

The safety of ‘ground water-supplies de- 
pends upon the remoteness of potential 
sources of contamination, the manner of 
development of the supplies, the character 
of material penetrated, direction of ground 
water flow with respect to the location of 
sources of pollution, adequacy of casing or 
curb to exclude surface water, and freedom 
from chance pollution by polluted flood 
water. 

General Pollution of Ground Waters — 
As a general thing, it is inadvisable to 
sink or dig wells in a thickly populated dis- 


were located in the streets at the curb line, 
and in many cases were not far distant from 
the street sewer. 
driven or excavated to a comparatively shal 
low depth through fissured shale. Analytical 
examinations of the waters from these wells 
showed that 
grossly contaminated. In one case a well 


The wells were either 


practically every one Was 


was responsible for a localized outbreak of 
typhoid. Yet when the local board of health 
closed the ma jority of the wells, there arose 
considerable pt pular outcry. 
Strata—The c 


portant 


Channels in haracter of the Sag 
bearin 


strata penetrated has an im 
upon the quality of water obtained. In fine 


sand or homogeneous gravel the natural 


— 


purification effected is reasonably sure of 
being complete. On the other hand, where 
wells are in limestone or fissured rock, 
direct drainage channels are likely to occur 
through which practically unpurified surface 


water may enter the well. 


The historic case 
of Lausanne, Switzerland, where a typhoid 
epidemic resulted from the infected waters 
of a brook flowing 
rock fissures to the public spring, 1s an 
example of the passage of infection through 


some distance through 


underground rock channels. 


Leakage Along Casings—lIn the case of 
wells there is the possibility of leakage of 


polluted surface water down the outside of 
the casings of tubular wells, or of leakage 
through holes or cracks in the curbs of dug 
wells. 

Proximity of Leaky Sewers.—The loca- 
tion of sewers in the vicinity of sources of 
ground water-supplies also constitutes a 
potentially serious menace to the safety of 
the supplies, due to the danger of leakage 
from joints or to overflow whereby sewage 
may escape into the tributary ground water. 

Connection with Polluted Surface Water. 
—OQOccasionally there exists physical connec- 
tion between a pure ground water-supply 
and a polluted surface supply, which under 
certain conditions results in the contamina 
tion of the ground water-supply An 
example of such a connection which existed 
for many years without causing any trouble 
and was lost track of as city administra- 
tions changed, occurred in Schenectady, 
N. Y. The water-supply is obtained from 
three large dug wells, located on a flat piece 
of land near the south bank of the Mohawk 
River. These wells are about 400 feet 
from the river and about 4o feet deep. 
Ordinarily the water level in the wells 
stands below that in the river, but it is not 
probable that the supply is infiltered river 
water. The sanitary quality of the water 
is excellent, and it had been considered one 
of the safest in the state of New York 

In March, 1920, there occurred high 
water in the river and about the same time 
a slight turbidity was noticed in the city 
water, a supply which had been invariably 
clear and colorless. Shortly after the ap- 
pearance of turbid water in the mains, an 
outbreak of gasto-enteritis broke out, fol 
lowed by some 53 Cases of typhoid, of which 
3 were fatal. Investigation disclosed the 
fact that there were two 24-inch suction 
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pipes which had originally extended through 
well No, 1, thence through two parallel pips 
galleries to a manhole about 30 feet nort! 
of the well, whence they had continued un 
derground to the river. The pipes had bee: 
removed from the galleries, and the hol 
through the walls of the wells had bee: 
sealed with concrete. The bottoms of th 
galleries were not paved and consisted of 
porous gravel. The walls of the wells wer 
of masonry with open joints. The pip 
from the manhole to the river had not bee: 
removed. Upon inspection of this manhok 
it was found that only one of the pipes wa 
sealed and that the other had presumab! 
clear passage to the river. Furthermore, i 
was clear that the galleries had been flooded 
with river water and that this river wat 
had entered the well through holes in th 
porous gravel constituting the bottom of th« 
galleries, and through the joints in th 
masonry wall of the well. As soon as th 
conditions were discovered, the pipes to tl 
river were sealed with cast-iron flanges wit! 
tight gaskets, two sections of the pipe be 
tween the manhole and the river were r 
moved, the four ends thus exposed wer 
sealed with cast iron flanges and tight 
gaskets, and the trench was backfilled with 
impervious material. 

Distribution System Hazards—Not on! 
is it essential to deliver a pure and whok 
some water to the distribution system, but 
is as important to make sure that no oppor 
tunity exists for contamination to reach th 
supply in the distribution system itself 
From the time a supply of safe character 
enters the distribution system it should not 
be exposed to accidental or deliberate con 
tamination in accessible reservoirs nor to 
the introduction of impure water through 
cross-connection between the water-works 
mains and industrial systems with supplies 
from polluted sources. 

Cross-Connections.—Numerous instances 
are on record where typhoid outbreaks hav: 
resulted from polluted water entering th 
public distribution system through cross- 
connections with industrial or fire protec- 
tion supplies. The Lowell outbreak of 1903 
is well known. 

Emergency Supplies —The use of emet 
gency or auxiliary supplies from polluted 
sources is a practise fraught with unpleas- 
ant possibilities. Emergency chlorination, 
if properly applied from the beginning of 
the use of such a supply, minimizes some- 


og 
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what the danger, but it is essential that 
chlorination be started as soon as the emer- 
gency supply is used and that continuous 
application of adequate amounts of chlorine 
be maintained. 

Dual Water Systems—Dual water-sup- 
ply systems, one of safe and wholesome 
quality for drinking and general household 
se, and the other impure and for fire pro- 
tection and industrial use, have been sug- 
In the case of individual mills such 
dual supplies are actually in use in many 
This is a practise not without 
danger due to the impossibility of com- 


1 


gested. 
instances, 
letely preventing the use of impure water 
for drinking when readily accessible. 
Accessibility of Distribution Reservoir.— 
One more hazard connected with distribu 
tion systems, while probably not one to grow 
extremely alarmed about, constitutes a real 
I refer to 
the ready accessibility of distribution reser- 
vo-rs with pleasant walks and drives around 
them in very close proximity to the water’s 
edge and with nothing to prevent con- 
tamination of the waters except a few ab 
sertee policemen and an occasional sign. 


nenace to some of our supplies. 


In these days of tourists from every part of 
the country, one never knows when some 
typhoid carrier will 


taminate and infect some of our reservoirs 


unknowingly con- 
located so main 
traveled highways. It is a remote con- 
tingency, perhaps, but the 
always happens. 


conveniently alongside 
unexpected 
It may be that such an 
infection of an open distribution reservoir 
occurs not oftener than once in a hundred 


On the Calendar 


larcn 14 | on, N. J 

New Jerse Sewage Wor Association Innual 
meetin Secretary, Myron E. Fuller, 36 East Mt 
\iry Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Ars 17-20 BirmMincuam, Ara 


Tri-State Water and Light Association of the Caro 
unas and Georgia Annual convention. Secretary, 
W. F. Stieglitz, Columbia, S. C 
May 8-10.—New York, N. Y 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 


Imerica innual meeting Secretary, D. A. Skin 
ner, Mills Building, Washington, D. C 
Ma 8-10 CHricaco ul 
National Fire Protection Association. Annual meet 
, Secretary, Franklin H. Wentworth, 40 Central 
Stre Roston, Mass 
M 9-10 Bryan, Tex 
League of Texas Municipalities. Annual conven 
, Secretary, Frank M. Stewart, Government Re- 
search Division, Bureau of Extension, University of 


24.—Mempnis, Tenn 
Southern Commercial Secretaries Association. An 

nual convention. Secretary, A. T. Felt, Alexandria, 

! 4 

May 21-25.—Dertrort, Micn. 


American Water Works Association. Annual con- 
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years, but when that one time will be. no 
one can | 


predict; it may be next year or 
but the danger is there. and there j 
no assurance that infection will not occur 
to-morrow. 

Viscellaneous D 


2022 


angers.— In addition to 
the hazards previously illustrated in more 
or less detail, there are those 


arise from casual visitors. such 


which may 


as picnick 
ers and hunters, to watersheds. streams and 
reservoirs, or from summer cottages upon 

the shores of lakes or ponds used as water- 

supply. Mains occasionally break, which 
necessitates the by -passing of filters. Filters 
chlorination plants are frequently 
housed in combustible buildings. Infections 
of mains under repair, by sewage leaching 
into water pipe trenches, or of stand pipes 
and distribution reservoirs by men cleaning 
them or making repairs are not impossibl 


ne 

contingencies. In the case of supplies from 
large lakes, infection may be brought about 
by excreta discharged from boats passing 
in the vicinity of intakes. 

The typhoid death rate in this country has 
been steadily declining for the past 20 years, 
largely because of improved methods in the : | 
protection of our water-supplies. Outbreaks | 
of waterborne disease are becoming less BE 
and less frequent, but it must be remembered wi 
that eternal vigilance is the price of con- 
tinued safety of our supplies. No hazard, 
however slight, can be overlooked without 
eventual consequences in the form of water- 
borne outbreaks of disease 

W Fror a paper re before thre 
1922 nvention of the New England Water Works 
\ss tion. 

of Conventions 

ention Secretary, | M Dive 1 Wes 
Stre New York, 
lun 4-8 New York. N. Y 

National Electr atior fy 


Conference ¢ 1 and Other 
ti State f New York inp ntior Secre 
tar Willia I Capes 4 Washingt Aver 
\lbany, N. 
18-21 Wicnita Fass, Tex 

Southwest Water Works Association innual con 
ention Secretary, R. D. Morgan, Mexia, Tex 
Jun? 20-21 FariBAULT, MINN 

League f Minnesota Municipalitic innual 
vention Executive Secretary Morris B Lambie 
The Municipal Reference Bureau, University f Min 
nesota, Minneapolis, Minn 
NovemMeBer 12-16.—Mempuis, Tenn 

{merican Society for Municipa mprovements. An 
nu nvention Secretary, ( rles Carroll Brown, 
P. O Petersburg, | 
Novem —Was! ton, D. ¢ 

Cit * Association innual nvention 


Secretary, John G. Stutz, Lawrence, Kans 


| | 

West 39th Street, New York, N. Y 3 
Tes 17-14 \ 


Little Pictures of Ominous Conditions 


HE increase in America’s waste by 
fire from $353,878,876 in 1918 to $495,- 


406,012 in 1921 is graphically por- 
traved in the January, I923, issue Safe- 
guarding America Against Fire, the bulle 


tin of the National Board of Fire Under- 
: York. Eighteen pairs of 
blished, six of which are 


here reproduced, in which the recorded 


losses from certain specified causes are 
raphically shown. The totals of these re- 
corded losses for 1921, according to the 


recently completed findings of the Actuarial 


Bureau of the National Board are 


STRICTLY PREVENTABLE CAUSES 


Fire 
( 13,44 
Hot es 

1,597,851 


Matches—smoking 25,992,033 
Open lights 2,831,116 
Petroleum and its products 9,420,843 
and litter.. 235,: 

n roofs ‘ 

nd hot water pipes 
es, furnaces, boilers and their pipes. . 


13,910,531 


PARTLY PREVENTABLE CAUSES 


} tricity ‘ 12,723,209 
Explosions . 1,980,274 
I sure (including conflagrations) 62,912,566 
Sparks from machinery ihe 6,972,928 
Incendiarism ... ‘ 2,488,976 
Lightning . 12,353,22 
Miscellaneous known causes ..... 7,705,196 
Sparks from combustion ........ eae 4,864,771 
Spontaneous combustion ..... ne -- 20,186,39 
Unknown causes (probably largely pre- 

Total, United States.......... .$396,324,81 


It is customary for the Actuarial Bureau 
to add 25 per cent each year to cover losses 
unrecorded and uninsured. This brings the 
recorded total for 1921 up to an estimated 
total of $495,406,012—which earns for the 


DEFECTIVE CHIMNEYS AND FLUES 


Chimneys which are not tightly and solidly erected 
from base to cap are highly hazardous from the 
standpoint of fire 


SPARKS ON ROOFS 


Wooden shingles have figured in innumerable confia- 
grations. Metal, slate, tile and composition roofing 
are the safe and modern types 


RUBBISH AND LITTER 


Rubbish piles breed fire. Attics and cellars should 
not be made catch-alls. An extinguisher, kept handy, 
frequently will snuff out a small blaze 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION 


Soft coal, in quantity should never be stored in con- 
tiguity to wooden fences or walks, because of the 
danger of spontaneous combustion 


ty 
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STOVES, FURNACES, BOILERS, AND THEIR 
PIPES 


Furnaces should be so installed that at least 18 
inches clearance is provided between the top and the 
nearest wooden construction 


FIREWORKS, FIRECRACKERS, ETC 


If there must be an exhibition of fireworks, it will 
be safer if the affair is communized and supervised 
by uniformed firemen 


United States the distinction, disgraceful 
enough, of suffering the largest fire loss, for 
a single normal year, that any people has 
ever had to bear since men first built cities. 
In commenting on these figures, the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters says: 
“Constructively utilized, such a vast sum 
as this would have built hundreds of schools 
and hospitals, both desperately needed; it 


costs of the Federal 


sions in 1921.” 


would have discharged somewhat more than 
half of the yearly interest on the mammoth 
public debt of the United Stat 
taxes; it would have maintained the navy 


es, SO reducit 


for twelve months, besides defraying all the 


1 


-cislative de partment 
for a like period; it is a sum nearly double 
the total disbursements for Government pen 


Is Your City Getting Ready for Arbor Day ? 


HE visitor to 
town or city 
gains his first 
and most lasting 
impression from the 
presence or absence 
of shade trees. The 
community with 
streets bare and 
bleak and shadeless 
is dismissed as an 
undesirable place in 
which to live, says 
Charles Lathrop 
Pack in “Trees as 
Good Citizens.” 
Shaded streets and 
tree-clad lawns have 
a charm which often 
proves the deciding 
factor in influencing 
the home seeker in 
his choice of a place 
of residence. 
Definite evidence 
of this is found in 


Plant a Tree 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree 

A tree whose hungry mouth is pressed 
Against the earth's sweet flowing breast; 
A tree that looks at God all day 

And lifts her leafy arms to pray; 

A tree that may in summer wear 

A nest of robins in her hair; 


Upon whose bosom snow has lain; 


Who intimately lives with rain 


Poems are made by fools like me, 


But only Ged can make a tree 


—Joyce Kilmer 
LET’S MAKE OUR CITY MORE BEAUTIFUL 
Last year Dallas planted four times as many trees 
as it hmd any preceding season. Tree planting starts 
this month. For a small fee the City will furnish 
the tree, plant it, care for it save as to watering, and 
guarantee it. Telephone City Forester R. A. Gilliam 


at the City Hall. 


DALLAS, TEXAS, BELIEVES IN TREE 
PLANTING 


sions and city for 
esters and in the 
fact that Arb 
Day has been de 1 


miueiv set im 
state It is also 
sh n in the el 
for of real es 
tate en to give 
new property adde 

beauty at attrac 

tiveness by the 
pian ing ot trees 


Experience has 
shown them that in 
the sale of homes in 
a new residence dis- 
trict trees are aS es 
sential as sidewalks 
and paving, and sec 
ond only to sewer, 
Water, gas, and elec 


tric onnections. 
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Motors for Fire Protection and Street Cleaning 
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TWO NASH-PIRSCH DOUBLE-TANK COMBINATION CHEMICAL AND HOSE CARS FOR 
PARKERSBURG, W. VA. 
These trucks carry 1,000 feet of 2'2-inch fire hose, two 40-gallon chemical tanks, one 24-foot extension, 


and one 12-foot ladder, besides all the other small equipment usually carried by such trucks, including 
axes, crowbar, door-opener, and fire extinguishers 


=i 


BAKER SNOW-PLOWS MOUNTED ON MOTOR TRUCKS HELP KEEP SALT LAKE CITY’S 
STREETS OPEN IN WINTER 


During the early morning before automobiles appear on the streets, these plows are run three or four 

abreast through the main streets, clearing away the snowfall accumulated during the night. In this 

way it is possible to sweep the entire broad street in a few minutes and not allow the traffic to interfere 

in any way with the operation. This photograph, furnished by T. T. Burton, Commissioner of Streets 

and Public Improvements, Salt Lake City, was taken after a 10-inch snowfall had been pushed easily 

to the side of the road. It will be noted that snow can be seen over the tops of the 36-inch wheel 
where it has been pushed by the plow 
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A 5-TON FEDERAL TRUCK EQUIPPED WITH A CHAMPION SNOW-PLOW USED IN THE 
VICINITY OF DIAMOND POINT, N. Y., FOR REMOVING THE SNOW-DRIFTS WHICH HERE- 
TOFORE HAVE BLOCKED TRAFFIC 


A 5-TON GARFORD MOTOR FLUSHER WHICH HAS SEEN FIVE YEARS’ SERVICE TWELVE 
HOURS A DAY AND SEVEN DAYS A WEEK THROUGHOUT THE YEAR IN BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


This flusher covers 70 blocks of pavement per day, and, according to George J. Roark, City Manager, 
does the work very satisfactorily 
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The Chamber of Commerce and 


Public Health 


By Dr. George E. Vincent 


President, The Rockefeller Foundation, New York 


HAT can chambers of commerce do 

in their organized capacity with re- 

pect to promoting public health? In 

the first place, they must have special com- 
mittees on public health. On such a 
mittee there ought to be 
particularly interested. 


com- 
a man who is 
It might be a com- 
mittee of three with two sick, and then be 
one of the most effective committees if there 
was one surviving member who had a keen, 
intelligent, persistent interest in this funda- 
mental element of welfare in the community. 

Now, what does this committee do? The 
first thing is to lay down the principle that 
telling the truth is good policy, even though 
the first results of telling it are not partic- 
ularly gratifying. If there is any form of 
camouflage, if there is any form of decep- 
tion, if there is any form of sticking your 
head in the sand which is despicable, it is 
concealing the facts in your community with 
respect to the actual conditions of public 
health. 

The newspapers of the community ought 
to have the courage to publish the facts. 
And the chamber of commerce of the com- 
munity, if there is any attempt to sidestep, 
to avoid the issue, ought to insist upon hav- 
ing the facts published, because you never 
get anywhere unless you are prepared to 
face facts and to face them courageously. 
\s long as the community avoids knowing 
facts, a good many undesirable things can 
be tolerated. But, when the facts are known, 
some sort of social action is inevitable. 

The first thing that your committee ought 
to know is, what is the general death rate? 
Then the second thing vou ought to know 


is, what are the diseases in the community 
which contribute to the death rate? 

If you find, for example, that typhoid 
fever is playing an important part, you know 
that you have a bad water-supply, or that 
your milk is not being properly inspected 
There is no other answer. 

If you discover that you are below the 
general rate for municipalities in the reg 
istered area, your attitude ought not to lx 
one of complaisance. Your attitude ought 
to be, “We have done better than other 
municipalities. Now we will go on doing 


better still, and show other municipalities 
what can be accomplished when a reall 
enlightened and energetic and devoted com 
munity undertakes to make that city the 
healthiest place possible for all the me: 
women and children who live in it.” 

Another thing that the chamber of com 
merce can do, is to see to it that adequat: 
appropriations are provided for 
health administration. It is perfectly ab 
surd to see the amounts that are provided i: 
some communities. It is estimated that from 
fifty cents to one dollar per capita per year 
will provide a fairly good ordinary public 
health administration. What are you spend 
ing per capita in your communities? There 
is another question to ask. 

What we need on the part of business 
men and chambers of commerce all over th: 
country, in the field of public health, is the 
development of a scientific attitude. Put 
as much confidence in experts in the field 
of preventive medicine as you do in ex 
perts on finance, experts on banking, ex 
perts on railroads, experts in engineering 


public 
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hose 


and soundness and 
scientific training and careful application 
of that training to practical problems the 
whole fabric of our industrial and 
mercial life rests. 


expertness 


com- 


My plea is for applying the same prin- 
the well-ascertained facts of 
science with regard to preventive medicine, 


ciples to 


and to seeing to it that in every community 
in this country, men and women who have 
been trained properly to apply those prin- 
ciples are put in positions of security, where 
they can act courageously and effectively, 
with adequate public funds, and supported 
in crises and out of crises by an enlightened 
public opinion, which says, “We put our 
confidence in these people; we are prepared 
to follow their ideas, and we will support 
them generously in caring for the health of 
the community. We will, however, period- 
ically call for an accounting, and ask them 
for the results which they have secured, 
ind ask whether the death rate is being 
lowered; ask, if it is not being lowered, why 
it is not being lowered. 
is we trust them, 
) account.” 


In other words, 


we shall also hold them 


\nd then I hope, when you have meetings 
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of the Chamber of Commerce. vill get 
, you ll 

people to talk « ccas onally on public health 


and that before inviting them you will i: 
quire whether these people have any author 
itv or standing in the field of publ 


i 


ic health 


or whether they are simply interesting 
people who write good articles r make 
fluent after-dinner speeches and are mor 
or less entertaining in relating irrelevant 
anecdotes, and are called inspiring speakers 
Just inquire a little bit into their authority 
into their background, into their standing 
and if you will do that in all your com 
munities, possibly there will be just a little 
more emphasis placed upon public healtl 


If that is done, you will discover not only 
that the community has by so much mack 
a step forward, but that all the other i: 
ests of the community have been affected 
for health, not 


disease. 


merely freedom from 


but health in the positive sense of 
vigor and of energy, is one of the greatest 


assets of every community, and one of the 


greatest and most important conditions of a 


happy and contented life for the 


individual 
Public health is a fundamental interest 
ACKNOW ‘rom te 
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Business Organizations and Village 
Improvement 


By Ross B. Johnston 


Director of Publicity, West Virginia University 


HOSE who live in the commercial cen- 

ters generally understand and appre- 

ciate their dependence on farms and 
farmers for food, and most business men 
inderstand the importance of the country 
trade. Realizing these facts, associations 
1f manufacturers, chambers of commerce, 
and groups of business men under whatever 
other name they may be associated, are be- 
coming more and more interested in what 
is being done or can be done in country life 
improvement. 

That the future citizenship of our cities 
and towns will consist, in a large part, of 
boys and girls now grow‘ng up in the coun- 
try communities of our 
vaguely understood. But 


states is 
maps re- 


various 
some 


cently prepared in West Virginia showing 


the migration of country boys and girls help 
clearer 
Whether these country communities are pre 


} 


us to a realization of this fact 


paring boys and girls who will be strong, 
vigorous, forward-looking citizens of the 
future, or whether the migration from the 
country communities to the towns will be 
in considerable number illiterate, dege nerate 
matter of real 
concern to the business men of the country 


or unhealthy, is certainly a 


West Virginia is a good example of a 
state where the business interests have 


closely cooperated with the organizations 
that most 
people. The state is carrying on 


among the country 


have done g 
a definite 
program among its rural communities which 
has already reached one hundred of the most 


progressive among the thousand country 


Dr t t ( tion 
of The National Association of Commercial 
isstion Secretaries 
: 
q 


one 


communities found to exist there Most 
of the communities worked in are fine places 
in which to live and bring up a family But 
there are other communities whose prob 


lems are more difficult and which need en 


couragement and help from outside influ- 
ences in bringing them up to the standards 
of the community leaders. 

In the last ten years the Extension Divi- 
sion of the West Virginia University, in co- 
operation with such agencies as the State 
Sunday School Association, State Depart 
tate ‘ 


Anti- Tuberculosis Asso- 


ment ot 


Health, Red Cross 


Department ot 
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communities to conduct country life con- 
ferences. Another circular suggests definite 
sources of information and inspiration and 
gives helpful pointers which, if followed, 
will enable the communities to raise their 
ommunity score. 

The young people’s problems in these 
communities in West Virginia are being met 
through the organization of “4-H Clubs,” 
or clubs in which the Head, Hand, Heart 
and Health of the boy or girl are consid 
ered; leadership for the 4-H Club program 
is being developed in the various county 


camps. In 1922 West Virginia began the 


Lg 
@; 
re 
MAP SHOWING POINTS OUTSIDE OF WEST @ 
TO WHICH FRENCH CREEK PEOPLE HATE 


“Y \Se 


ONE METHOD OF MEASURING THE INFLUENCE OF A COMMUNITY ON THE COUNTRY 
AT LARGE 


The little village of French Creek, W. Va., with a hundred inhabitants, has representatives in thirty 


states and eighteen counties, as this map shows. 


Does this indicate that more attention should be given 


the smaller villages of our country? 


ciation, and others, has been developing a 
well-balanced program for the improvement 
One of 
the recent publications of the Extension 


of these country life conditions. 


Division suggests certain standards of liv- 
ing under ten headings, 
homes, churches, 


like citizenship, 
schools, business, farms, 
health, etc., with such definite values given 
to the different points as to constitute a 
country community score card.* This score 
card is used by the various teams of co- 
operative workers who visit the country 


* Efforts will be made to supply any interested per 
sons with ¢ es f this score card as long as the 
supply lasts Re ests should be made to the Director, 
Agricultural Extension Division, Morgantown, W. Va 


training of leadership for the county camps 
at Camp Stonewall Jackson, the State 4-I1 
Camp near Weston, Lewis County. 

The Weston Chamber of Commerce and 
other civic organizations have made definit« 
contributions to this State Camp, as have 
also the Chamber of Commerce of Clarks- 
burg and its other civic organizations. It is 
planned for each county to have a county 
cottage at this State Camp, and arrange- 
ments have already been made for cottages 
for Lewis, Harrison, Upshur, Webster and 
Marion Counties. The various chambers 


of commerce have definitely helped in the 
campaign for these cottages. 


\ 
} 
2) 
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The West Virginia Bankers Association 

various other organizations of like na- 
re have put money into the club work. 
th the B. & O. and the C. & O. Railroad 
ive offered liberal cash prizes for the best 
ork in the clubs. 

Nat T. Frame, Director of Agricultural 
xtension Work in West Virginia, in dis- 
ssing what commercial organizations can 
»in West Virginia and other states to help 
\ild up better places in which to live in the 
iral communities, says: 

‘Commercial organizations, chambers of com- 
rxerce and so on may help in building up rural 
mmunity life by taking pains to learn facts 

ut the whole country life program, and also 

get a grasp of the philosophy underlying the 
hole movement, such as West Virginia typifies, 
mely, that through well-articulated coopera- 

n between most of the state-wide agencies in- 
ested in rural affairs, the folks in the different 
juntry communities are led to understand and 
iccept certain simple and workable standards 
living as goals. These standards are known 
e workable because every standard adopted 
in actual operation in some community in 
Vest Virginia. 

‘The folks are further helped to compare 
cir own community standards with the possible 

re of 1,000 points, and appreciate wherein 
ey are lacking. They are then inspired through 
he general part of the program to give to the 
mmunities such inspiration as will bring to 
ear on the solution of the community problems 
he dynamic force inherent in the religious life 

i most country people, which is too often lying 
rmant. 

“The definiticns of standards for assistance 

scoring themselves may be made by outsiders 

bring to the country communities a proper 
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understanding and sympathetic attitude 
dynamic force for lifting th ul 
nity bw its ot 
within, and the re ‘ g idership 1 t 
come out of the farm ‘ ‘ No 
lit movement, coming out the t 
country people in any way <« i 
condescension, will be of any posit ASSis 
to the country people 

“Chambers of commerce. t he « 
ganization may be, which believe that this « 1 
try life program, as so briet s bas 
on correct philos: phy and 
mg, should not only give to t em 
ment moral support. but should + all 
proper steps to see that the state Su i he 
Assoc lation, the State Health Department 
State Department of Schools. the | 
vision of the University, and all the 
cies which may cooperate in a state, receive t 
necessary contributions and appropr 
keeping up and strengthening the 1 ! 
It will take at least ten vears, for exat é 
with an accelerated program, to reach all 


rural communities of West Virginia 
“Every local business organization mig 
offer definitely to the farm bureau of its count 
or under whatever name the farmers have 
ganized, cooperation in carrying out the wh 
country life program in line with the genera 
state plan. The farm bureaus in West Virginia 
can, for instance, generally use to advantag 
business men who can help with a musical pr 
gram or can speak on citizenship or do other 
details definitely connected with the scorit 
follow-up work of the various country 


( mu 
nities in their particular counties. If the bu 
ness groups have no committee for handling sucl 
coeperation, special committees are created 


this purpose after a conference with the 
agent, home demonstration agent and 


the farm bureau or other farmers’ organizat 


A Well-planned Chamber of Com- 


merce Building 


NE of the most artistic and conve- 
niently arranged chamber of com- 
merce buildings on the continent was 
pened recently to the service of the com- 
unity by the Chamber of Commerce of 
long Beach, Calif. 

The following description will be of 
pecial interest to organizations planning a 
ew home: 

Viewed from Ocean Boulevard toward 
1¢ main entrance, the edifice appears to 

of one story only; it is, in fact, a four- 
story structure, counting the mezzanine 
loor, which is equal in size to the main 


floor. except for the lobby and the lounge 
Built on the brow of the ocean bluff, whic] 
slapes to the beach, the building has two 
floors below the main floor, and each of 
these two has entrances on the ground 
ievel, because of the decline to the strand 
On the Ocean Boulevard level are the 
offices of Executive Secretary Lynn W 
Ballard and his private secretary. Near at 
hand is the information desk, presided 
over by the private exchange telephone op 
erators. This desk is separated by a coun 
ter from the main and commodious lobby, 
which is lined with instructive views of the 


| 
} 
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The “Caterpillar’s”* field 
of usefulness is by no 
means limited to road 
work. There is a “Cat- 
erpillar”* of size and 
capacity for every power 
need. On farm or ranch, 
in the mining, oil 
and lumber industries, 
for snow removal and 
other civic work 

wherever power and en- 
durance are at a pre- 
mium, the “Caterpillar”* 
has no real competitor. 


HOLT 


PEORIA, ILL 
STOCKTON, CALIF. 


THE AMERICAN CITY 


Council Bluffs for example— 


M. B. O’Rourke, Street Commissioner of Council Bluffs, says: 
“After a thorough investigation, we selected the “Caterpil- 
lar”* for grading our dirt streets and alleys, many of which 
contain gumbo and other hard-to-move material. The “Cater- 
pillar”’* has accomplished more than we expected. Its shor't- 
turning radius enables us to grade our narrow streets, clean 
out ditches, and turn any place there is room to move the 
grader. Its positive traction means successful operation re- 
gardless of the soil or weather. We do not believe any other 
tractor embodies such elements of economy, power and 
speed.” Your community should be “Caterpillar” *-equipped. 
whether your good-roads program involves the maintenance 
of streets and roads already built or the construction of new 
ones though the heavier operations of grading, scarifying and 
hauling material. The “Caterpillar”’* also constitutes the 
one complete solution of the snow removal problem. Send 
for our booklet describing the many uses of “Caterpillar” 
in public works. 


*There is but one “Caterpillar” — Holt builds it. 
THE HOLT MFG. CO., Inc., PEORIA, ILL. 


Branches and service stations all over the world 
Eastern Division: 50 Church St., New York 


Omaha, Neb. Chicago, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. Minneapolis, Minn. 

St. Louis, Mo. Indinanapolis, Ind. 

Holt Company of Texas, Canadian Holt Company, 1+. 
Dallas, Texas. Montreal. 
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THE FOUR-STORY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING IN LONG BEACH, CALIF. 
The two stories not shown in this nicture are built on a slope at the rear to the ocean beach 


city, enlarged photographs artistically ar- 
ranged in panels. In the lobby are all con- 
veniences for visitors, with writing desks, 
newspaper files and racks containing a great 
variety of folders furnishing general in- 
formation. A large working space, ar- 
ranged off the lobby, is devoted to the 
finance secretaries and general clerical 
forces. Another generous space is given 
over to the lounge, a restful chamber look- 
ing out over the ocean, which is only a 
stone’s throw distant. This is a popular 
meeting place for ladies, members of vari- 
ous societies and clubs holding periodical 
meetings in the larger rooms. 

On this main floor is also the office of 
the publicity and convention secretary of 
the Chamber of Commerce, who further 
serves as secretary of the Hotel and Apart- 
ment House section of the Long Beach 
Board of Realtors, one of the Chamber’s 
numerous subsidiaries. Adjoining this of- 
fice is that of the membership secretary. 

The Industrial and Manufacturers’ Bu- 
reau has a suite on the mezzanine floor, 
manned by a secretary and an assistant. 
Other bureaus housed in separate offices on 


that floor are the Auto Trades, Furniture 
Dealers, Merchants, Advertising Club and 
Credit Association. 

\ directors’ room having a seating capac- 
ity of 75 occupies one end of the mezza- 
nine floor. Here the Chamber’s twenty 
directors meet every Thursday morning, 
and here are held conferences by various 
other groups and organizations, which are 
given the accommodations free. 

Storerooms, rest rooms and the balcony 
of the theater are located on the floor next 
below the main floor, while on the lower 
floor of the four-story building is the larg- 
est assembly room. It is a theater, with 
stage and moving-picture equipment; it is 
also a ballroom; it is a banquet hall with 
a capacity of 600 diners with complete 
culinary accouterment; it is a convention 
hall which can accommodate 700 people. 

Every foot of space in the big building 
is taken up by Chamber of Commerce 
activities, with the exception of two office 
suites, which are donated to the American 
Red Cross and the American Legion. 

The cost of the plant, including ground. 
building and equipment, was $135,000. 


Newark, N. J., to Have a Museum Building 


The Newark Museum Association has re- 
ceived from Louis Bamberger, a local mer- 
chant, a gift of $500,000 for constructing 
a building to house the Association’s com- 
mercial, artistic and scientific collections. 
The museum is to be built on the site of a 
private residence, which has recently been 
purchased by the city for $200,000. The 
donor will personally administer the fund 
up to the time the structure is completed and 


ready for occupancy. As representative of 
the museum trustees he will handle all 
negotiations with the architects and build- 
ers, but all plans will be passed upon by the 
trustees. The Newark Museum was begun 
in 1909, under the direction of John Cotton 
Dana, Newark’s City Librarian, its colle 

tions having been housed in the Public 
Library Building. More than 80 per cent 
of its exhibits are at present in storage. 
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Barber-Greene Bucket Loader owned by the Municipality of Tokyo, /« 


Replacing a Gang with One Man 


Even in Tokyo, Japan, where shovel labor is cheap, 
Barber-Greenes are used by the municipality 


N loading the wheelbarrows and horse 
carts still commonly used in city work, 
Barber-Greene Bucket Loaders effect 
savings of men and money just as they 
do where motor trucks or industrial cars 


are used. 


With a Barber-Greene loading stone, for 
instance, one man replaces an entire 
shoveling gang so effectively that the 
stone supply, instead of being a drag on 
the work, becomes the pacemaker. 


On a paving job in Oak Park, Illinois, in 
1922 Barber-Greenes were used to load 
stone and sand; they were so effective 
that not a single shoveler was used—not 
even for cleaning up. 


In paving Hillside Avenue, Hillside, New 
Jersey, one Barber-Greene replaced 12 
shovelers in handling stone. 


In Bartlesville, Okla., a Barber-Greene 
was used to load stone into horse carts 
on city paving work and did away with 
all stone shoveling at the storage piles. 
In Fremont, Ohio, last year 31/2 miles of 
road 16'x6" with 4'x6" curbs were built 
in 24 days. All the stone used was load- 
ed into wheelbarrows with a Barber- 
Greene Bucket Loader having a whee'- 
barrow hopper. 

Because of the impending scarcity and 
high cost of shovel labor, more and more 
municipalities, townships and counties 
are adding Barber-Greenes to their road- 
building equipment. Model 42 is espe- 
cially popular because it has a remov- 
able boom so that it can be converted 
into a snow loader in winter. 


For additional particulars send for free 
book “Results on Road Jobs,” 1923 edition. 


BARBER-GREENE COMPANY —Representatives in 33 Cities—515 W. Park Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 


BARBER GREENE 


Portable Belt Conveyors 


Self Feeding Bucket Loaders 


BG Le 
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Grand Rapids’ Electric Railway 
Franchise 


An Analysis of Its Provisions 


By H. George D. Nutting 


Consulting Engineer, Municipal Service Bureau, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


ECENTLY the city of Grand Rapids 

voted on and passed a new street rail- 

way franchise which represents a 
modern example of cooperation between a 
city government and its local transportation 
system, to their mutual benefit. 

The Grand Rapids City Commission has 
always recognized the fact that the city 
needs an efficient transportation system, and 
that to be efficient the transportation system 
needs the cooperation of the city. 

The franchise is based upon the “cost 
plus” principle and contains the following 
provisions: 

Charges at Cost—All expenditures to be at 
ictual cost to company or holding company. 

luditing Books.—City may inspect all books 
ind records at all reasonable times. Monthly 
reports shall be made to City Manager. All 
books and records shall be kept according to 
rules of Interstate Commerce Commission and 
he Michigan Public Utilities Commission. 
Amount of Guaranteed Extensions—Com- 
pany shall spend $500,000 in extensions in 5 
years, if requested by City Commission. 

Changes in Transportation Art—The fran- 
chise provides for future changes in the urban 
transportation art by permitting the company 
“ [trolley 


to supplement or replace the same 
cars| with vehicles operated by their own power 
or by trackless trolley or otherwise.” 

Extensions of Service-—The city may order 
extensions of service or reroute the cars, after 
due notice and public hearing; provided that the 
company may appeal to a board of arbitrators 
appointed in the usual manner. Failure by the 
company to carry out the decision of the 
arbitrators may be penalized by forfeiture of 
franchise. 

Financing.—Subject to approval of Mich- 
igan Public Utilities Commission. City must 
receive notice and may be represented at 
hearing. 

Budget—Before December 31 each year 
company to submit statement to city showing 
for the approaching year: 

1. Anticipated revenues 
2. Anticipated cost of operation 
3. Proposed charges to capital account 
4. Proposed charges to depreciation ac- 
count 
Contemplated improvements 


No expenditures to be made or plans ti 
carried out until approved by City ( 
mission. Subject to arbitration 
of disagreement. 


Charges to Accounts—Commission may 
view charges to accounts and may order chan: 
Subject to arbitration if contested by compam 


Operating Rules and Schedules —Subject 


approval of City Commission and to arbitr 
in case of disagreement. 


Carrying Freight—Company may carry 


gage, freight, mail, etc., subject to approval of = 
City Commission. : 

Free Fares—No free service of any kind + 
any person, organization, association or « 


poration except to company’s officers and 
ployees and to members of city Fire and Poli 
Department in uniform. 

Utility Service Pipes —Tracks and road-bed 
shall be laid “subject to rights of city.” Water 
gas or other companies, or individuals who shall 
dig up the street or in any manner interf : 
with the track or road-bed of railway compan 
shall restore same to former condition 

Repairs to Road-Bed—If company unrea 
sonably and wilfully neglects to repair track 
and road-bed, city may, after 30 days’ notice 
make the repairs and charge railway compan) 
including 6 per’ cent interest after payment is 
demanded. If payment is not made in one year 
franchise may be forfeited. Company must get 
permission from City Commission or City Mat 
ager before tearing up street. 

Paving Between Tracks 
pave and keep in repair 
sion may direct.” between tracks and to ; 
12 inches outside of outer rails. “This pro 
vision, or any portion thereof, may be waived 
by the city, provided that the city charter shall ; 
have been before that time amended so as to ; 
permit the same.” Railway may pay costs of 
paving in installments in the same way as abut 
ting landowners. 

Electrolysis —Railway company must main- 
tain an electrolytic mitigating system satis- 
factory to City Commission. 

Value of Property—Value of property used 
and useful in “local city service” is fixed at 
$5,500,000 as of January 1, 1922. This is I 
valuation. 

Additions to and Deductions from Valua 
tions for Rate-Making.—From time to time 
to base valuation all additions to propert nd 
deduct retirements which have been charged off 
to depreciation. 


Company must 
“as the City Commis 
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The 
MOST DEPENDABLE 
CRAWLER TRACTOR 


May we send you a copy? 


MAKES GOOD ROADS AON ARCH KEEPS ROADS GOOD. 


The outstanding service of Monarch Industrial Tractors in grading, 
resurfacing and maintenance, three hundred and sixty-five days a year, 
makes this super-tractor worthy of the most careful investigation 
ot every road superintendent and contractor. It is the ideal size 
to handle all kinds of road machinery under all operating conditions. 
“Monarch Facts” tells what Monarch Industrial Tractors are doing. 


Monarch Tractors have increased 
profits on many large road building © 
contracts. With V-type plows 
Monarchs make short work of hard 


| 
| 


j 


| WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


MONARCH TRACTORS 
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Depreciation on Property in Service October 
21, 1920.—Charged to “depreciation account” at 
ippraised value of each item as included in the 
riginal cost appraisal, plus 7%4 per cent, which 

the average difference between appreciation 
ind depreciation (not including land and right 

f way) arrived at in the final agreement on 
aluation. Depreciation on property put in ser- 
vice after October 31, 1920, charged at actual 

st. 

Revaluation.—After five years company or 
ity may request revaluation. Arbitrated in 

ise of disagreement. Further revaluation per- 
nitted in not less than one year after previous 

iluation. Revaluation shall be new basis for 
rate-making. 

Depreciation Account.—Account opened Jan- 
uary I, 1922. Company shall charge to opera- 
tion monthly, and credit to depreciation ac- 
count “an amount sufficient to maintain against 
depreciation including physical decay, obso- 
lescence, use, injury, damage and deterioration 
of any kind not made good by repairs or main- 
tenance ordinarily charged to actual operating 
cost, its presently owned depreciable property 
and all depreciable property hereafter acquired.” 
tate of depreciation 3 per cent per annum on 
he “then value of the valuation agreed upon 
for rate-making purposes,” subject to 
change by mutual agreement or by arbitration. 
\mounts required to make good actual deprecia- 
tion of property (that is, actual replacement) 
shall be charged to depreciaticn account (less 
iny salvage value received). In case of sale 
by company to city or to any other purchaser, 
the “entire balance in said account, however 
represented, shall be taken over by the city or 
the purchaser without further payment than 
the consideration paid for grantee’s property.” 

\fter the expiration of this franchise, grantee, 
its successors or assigns, shall be entitled to 
claim a return on depreciation account, and all 
earnings upon depreciation account shall be 
placed to credit of same.” 

Automatic Fare Equalization Account.—Com- 
pany to open a book account called “Automatic 
Fare Equalization Account.’ Company shall 
credit this account with all earnings from opera- 
tion and all other sources (including earnings 
on the net balance in said account), in excess 
of actual cost of operation, and shall debit this 
account with the return allowed under this 
franchise. Whenever net debit to this account 
shall exceed $50,000, the next higher rate of 
fare and the next lower rate of return shall 
become effective. Similarly, the rate of fare 
and the rate of return shall be stepped up and 
down, respectively, for each $50,000 net debit 
until the debit is wiped out. Whenever the net 
credit to this account exceeds $50,000, the next 
lower rate of fare shall become effective, and 
so on, for each $50,000 increase in the credit 
to this account. Company may fail to debit 
this account with the full allowable rate of re- 
turn if in its judgment an increase in fares will 
reduce its gross earnings, but it may take ad- 
vantage of this voluntary failure at a later 
date. Tickets outstanding at time of fare 
changes shall be redeemed at price at which 
they were sold. 
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Fares—Fares may be such th: 
with all other earnings) they shall 
sonable return on the value of the prope rty used 
and useful in rendering the service conte 
allowed shall be operating expel 
nance, taxes, insurance, dama 
placements, depreciation, obsolescence. ¢ xpenses 
ot valuations, city supervision expenses, an 
every other cost and (or) any reserve propert 
accrued. Initial rate of return allowed is 2 
cent per annum. Rate of return shall be ci 
creased \4 of I per cent for each step ' 
increase. When the cash fare is less t 
cents, the return shall be increased 14 of 
cent for each step of fare reduction. 

Transfers Privileges—One fare s} 


it (together 
Live a rea- 


Iscs, Mainte 


ges, repairs, re- 


title holder to transfer from any place in th 
city to any other place in the city on c mpany’s 
lines. 


Fare Schedule. Initial fare 10 cents each 
seven tickets for 50 cents 
be increased or decreased in 


Rate of fare shall 


fixed steps as fol- 


lows: 

5 cents cash and 13 tickets for 50 cents 
5 cents cash and 7 tickets for 25 cents 
f& cents cash and 6 tickets for 25 cents 
5 cents cash and 11 tickets for cents 
5 cents cash 

10 cents cash and 5 tickets for 25 cents 
10 cents cash and 9 tickets f 0 cents 


10 cents cash and 4 tickets for 
10 cents cash and 7 tickets for 
and so on. 


Maximum allowable fare 10 cents straight 
Special weekly or monthly tickets giving special 
rates allowed, subject to consent of City Com- 
mission, and without discrimination 

Purchase of Property by City—After 1s 
years and at end of any 5-year period thereafter, 
or by forfeiture, city may purchase property it 
cluding “such amount as may stand to the credit 
of the equalization account,” on the basis of 
the basic valuation and the terms of the fran- 
chise. 

Price to Be Paid—Deduct from rate-mak- 
ing value whatever amount standing as a credit 
to the depreciation reserve has been invested in 
the property, and to this net amount add to per 
cent of “such value” (except in case of for- 
feiture). Nothing shall be added for going or 
franchise value. 

Termination of Franchise by Lapse of Time 
—If city does not elect to purchase, City Com- 
mission may provide that company may sell 
property at the price provided for herein, and 
grantee shall have right to operate “under the 
terms of such reasonable franchise as the city 
may adopt” until the city is ready to acquire 
same. In case of default city may take posses- 
sion of property “during such interval.” 

Reimbursement for Valuation and Franchise 
Expense—Company _to pay city $14,060.65 
Company shall annually pay to city costs of 
city supervision. Amount subject to arbitration. 

Joint Use of Property—City Commission 
may refuse or permit joint use by any other 
public utility, on reasonable terms. Subject to 
arbitration in case of disagreement 

Forfeiture of Franchise—City may revoke 
by wilful violation of franchise provisions, by 
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| Start It Handling Any Loose Material 
—Then Watch Things Begin to Move! 


RUCKRANE’S long, nimble boom can make the 
complete round trip—in empty and back loaded 
—every 20 to 30 seconds; and the special Byers 
Bucket takes a liberal half-yard at every grab. That } 
means an empty gondola and a mounting stockpile at 
a rate you may have never thought possible! 
Truckrane is a portable crane of powerful, sturdy construction, 
REVOLVING TYPES greater, measuring 9 feet 6 inches or more from back of driver's 
seat to center of rear axle. 


Truckrane is easy to buy, handy to operate and profitable to use. 
Interesting literature gladly sent you. 


Sales Agencies Everywhere 


THE BYERS MACHINE COMPANY 


165 Sycamore Street, Ravenna, Ohio 
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grantee after notice and hearing, or through 
the courts. 

Injuries and Damages.——Company shall hold 
city harmless from claims. 

City Charter Provisions—Made a part of 
franchise even though not specifically men- 
tioned. 

Arbitration Arbitrators chosen 
as follows: Within ten days party claiming 
arbitration shall name an arbitrator. After ten 
days’ notice other party shall name an arbitrator. 
Within ten days thereafter the two shall select 
1 third arbitrator. In case two arbitrators do 
not agree on a third one, either party may ap- 
ply to the Judge of the U. S. District Court of 
Western District of Michigan, the Judge of the 


Provisions. 
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A Criticism of the Grand Rapids Franchise 


HEN the franchise which is anal- 

yzed in the foregoing article was 

under discussion in Grand Rapids, 
prior to its adoption, the following com- 
ments on some of its provisions were made 
by Delos F. Wilcox, the well-known pub- 
lic utility expert, in a letter of which he 
has sent a copy to Tue American City: 

“1. In so far as it is possible to be done, 
the franchise is made perpetual subject only to 
the contingency of purchase by the city or 
some other grantee at the price fixed under the 
grant plus a bonus of Io per cent. The com- 
pany is given the right to use any or all of the 
streets of Grand Rapids for street railway pur- 
poses, subject to the City Commission’s “right 
to consent” to extensions, and the company 
may, apparently at its own pleasure, abandon 
street railway service and substitute therefor 
vehicles operated by their own power or by 
trackless trolley or otherwise. 

7 Initially the city government abdicates 
the police power and consents that it shall be 
exercised through the process of arbitration in 
which the company, which is to be regulated, 
has the same voice as the city, which is to 
regulate. The arbitration provision is sweeping 
in its language. The ordinance contains no 
declaration of the general purposes of the grant, 
no general rules by which the arbitrators may 
be guided, and no statement that the public ser- 
vice is the paramount consideration. 


> 


2 


3. The company is given a virtual guaranty 
of & per cent per annum on the valuation for 
the period of thirty years, subject to its ability 
to earn that much at a cash fare of 10 cents and 
a ticket fare of 7 1-7 cents. If the fare is in- 
creased to a straight 10 cents with no reduction 
for tickets, the company will still be entitled to 


( per cent, and in either case it will be 


authorized to m: 
equalization acc« 


inipulate its 
unt, with 


charg 


approval, so that if the traffic in 
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EDITORIAL NOTE.—Mr. Nutting will be given an opportunity, 
in the April number of THE AMERICAN CITY, tc 
Dr. Wilcox’s criticism of the Grand Rapids franchise, and a 
rebuttal by Dr. Wilcox may be expected also. 
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EW OWNERS of the BEST TRACKLAYER quickly dis- 
cover that this tractor has great tractive power enabling it 
to perform earth-moving tasks economically. 


S. S. Payne, Street and Water Superintendent of Comanche, 
Texas, writes of the BEST 30 TRACKLAYER TRACTOR (the 
smaller BEST) as follows: 


“I never dreamed that so much power could be developed 
by a piece of machinery no larger than your Tracklayer. 


“The manful way it walked off with that nine foot blade 
buried with almost solid rock was a sight to please the eye 
of any dirt mover.” 


HIS SURPLUS OF POWER built into all BEST TRAc- 

TORS is the direct result of years of study and experiment 
by an organization devoted exclusively to the production of 
tractors. 


BEST TRACTORS are available in two sizes—the 30 and the 60. 
Investigate them and you will find they can reduce costs on 
earth-moving jobs for you. 


C.L.BEST TRACTOR CO. 


SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA 


Distributing Warehouses 


St. Louis, Mo. Portland, Ore. 
818 North Second St. E. Salmon & Water Sts. 


BEST 
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Use and Abuse of Systems of Separate 
Sewers and Storm Drains--Can 
Their Failure Be Prevented? 

By Harrison P. Eddy 


Metcalf and Eddy, Consulting Engineers, Boston, Mass. 


HE object of this discussion is to 
present in a forcible manner the 
present status of many of the sys- 

tems of separate sewers and storm drains 
in this country, to sound a note of warn- 
ing against a continuance of abuses now 
more or less generally prevalent, and to 
offer some suggestions which, in so far as 
they may prove practicable of adoption, 
may restrain misuse and thus tend to avert 
a general -condition that appears to the 
author in some specific cases to be little 
short of an engineering calamity. 

A committee of the Sanitary Engineer- 
ing Section of the American Public Health 
\ssociation has presented the following 
definitions : 

“A separate sewer is a sewer intended to re- 
ceive domestic sewage and industrial wastes 


without the admixture of surface or storm 
water.” 


“A storm drain is a conduit for carrying off 
surface water and storm water.” 

“A combined sewer is a sewer intended to 
receive domestic sewage, industrial wastes and 
surface and storm water.” 


Use of Systems of Separate Sewers and 
Storm Drains 


It is not necessary to discuss at length 
the reasons for the adoption of separate 
systems or of the combined system. In 
1913, Professor John H. Gregory read an 
admirable paper entitled “Separate and 
Combined Sewers in Their Relation to the 
Disposal of Sewage,” in which he said, 
. no hard and fast rules can be 
given for the adoption of either the com- 
bined or the separate system. Each has 
certain advantages. These as well as local 
conditions and cost of construction and 
operation must be taken into acount. Other 
things being equal, especially as more and 
more attention is being given to the ques- 
tion of sewage disposal, the separate sys- 
tem seems to offer advantages. With either 


system, however, to secure satisfactory re 
sults, too much stress cannot be 


laid on the 
necessity of not only proper design but 
satisfactory maintenance and operation 
Since Dr. Rudolph Hering made his re 
port to the National Board of Health in 
1881, the separate system of sewers has 
had a very large growth in popularity and 
has been rather generally adopted. No 
doubt, separate sewers have been built in 
many small communities where sewerage 
could not have been provided had only the 
more expensive combined sewers been 
available. Separate sewers have been built 
also in a number of larger cities, such as 
New Orleans, Los Angeles and Baltimore. 
and, in a few cases, as in Boston and \\ 
cester, portions of the existing combined 
system have been paralleled with separate 
sewers, and the building connections have 
been continued in use as storm drains 
The increase in the number of small vil 
lages, towns and cities, many of which 
have grown up on small streams affording 
comparatively little dilution for 
and the heavy financial burden 


sewage, 
ol pro 
viding necessary public works of various 
kinds, have caused separate sewers to be 
viewed with much favor. In many cases 
neglect or postponement of provision for 
prompt removal of storm and. surface 
water, while offering a happy solution « 
immediate financial problems, may have 
been a policy of doubtful merit. 

While some of the views held from 30 
to 60 years ago regarding the relation of 
sewage and sewer air to health have been 
modified or found to be altogether unten 
able, sewers are to-day generally regarded 
as necessary for the 


yt 


maintenance of the 
public health as well as for the public con- 


venience. Very properly more weight is 
now given to the latter than was the case 
formerly. There is no doubt, also, that the 
prompt disposal of storm and surface water 
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Above—Auto truck spreading 
“Tarvia-X.” 


Left—Ama toad, Crystal 
I . Typical of 


Tarvia roads found ail 
over the country. 


The Country Wants Good Road Mileage— 


ts ROADS at any cost” is a 
mistaken policy. Good roads 
cease to be a benefit when the expense 
of building and maintaining them 
becomes burdensome. Costly con- 
struction slows up automatically the 
proper development of any good 
roads program. 


What the country wants and needs 
is greater mileage of moderate-priced, 
low-maintenance all-year highways. 
Hundreds of towns and counties have 
found that Tarvia roads squarely 
meet this demand; that they are the 
economical solution of the good roads 
problem—satisfactory alike to road 
officials and taxpayers. 


For Tarvia roads are not only firm, 
smooth, dustless and mudless all the 


For Road Construction 
Repair and Maintenance 


year round—they are far less costly 
to build than any other type of mod- 
ern highway, and far less costly to 
maintain. Because of these econo- 
mies, the use of Tarvia insures the 
most miles of good roads that can 
possibly be built and maintained with 
the road funds available. 


The granular surface of a properly 
constructed and properly maintained 
larvia road prevents skidding. 


“Tarvia-X” is a dense coal-tar 
preparation which has been proved 
by experience to be the most durable 
bituminous binder for road construc- 
tion. Other grades of Tarvia are made 
for preserving and patching all kinds 
of hard surface roads. 


Special Service Department 


This company has a corps of trained engineers 
and chemists who have given years of study to 
modern road problems. The advice of these 
men may be had for the asking by anyone in- 4 
terested. If you will write our nearest 
office regarding road problems and con- 
ditionsin your vicinity, the matter will be 
given prompt attention. 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston Lows Cinernnan Putsburgh 
Detront New Orleans Birmingham Kanses City Compan inneapohs Dallas Salt Lake City Atlanta 
Bangor Youngstown Toledo Columbus The y Richmond Balumore ha Houston 

Denver 
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ias a beneficial effect upon the public 


health. 


Other elements of cost enter into a 
proper comparison of the merits of sepa- 
rate and combined systems than the mere 
cost of the common pipe lines in the high- 
ways. ‘Too often comparisons of relative 
cost have been based upon the bare cost 
of such sewers, the collateral cost to other 

unicipal departments and to property 
owners for duplicate connections or other 
means of disposal of surface water having 
een disregarded. The inconvenience due 
to inadequate provision for disposal of 
torm and surface water has often been 
viven little consideration. 

The construction of a system of sepa- 
rate sewers without a system of storm 
drains, or with only a partial one, has be- 
ome common practise in small communi- 
ties and is somewhat prevalent in the 
larger cities. This has been based gener- 
illy on economic necessity, either real or 
fancied, 


Abuse of Separate Sewers and Storm Drains 


It has been found impossible to entirely 
prevent the connection of roof leaders to 
torm-water drains. In a paper entitled 
Prevention of Misuse of Sewers,”* W. H. 
Dittoe has stated clearly the manner in 
vhich storm drains and sewers are being 
misused, as follows: 


“Sewers are designed for definite purposes, 
nd if used for other purposes are being mis- 
used. Storm drains are misused if receiving 
sewage, industrial wastes or other wastes of 
objectionable character. Combined sewers are 
properly used when removing all classes of 
liquid wastes, but are misused if receiving in- 
dustrial wastes affecting sewerage systems or 
processes of sewage treatment. Sanitary sewers, 
as the name implies, are for sanitary purposes 
only, and are misused if they receive drainage 
from the surface and roofs, subsoil drainage 
such as may be admitted by building foundation 
drains and through open or leaky joints, and 
industrial wastes of a character to affect the 
sewage or treatment processes.” 


Combined systems with intercepting sew- 
ers and storm overflows permit the dis- 
charge of sewage mingled with storm wa- 
ter through such overflows into water- 
courses. In general, the total quantity of 
sewage (not including storm water) thus 


* Proceedings American Society of Civil Engineers, 
l. xvii, p. 642, 
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discharged probably aggregates tro 2 to 
5 per cent of the total quantity produced 
during the year. One of the in 
jects of separate sewers is to prevent 
periodic discharge of sewag 
streams and bodies of water, 

In many cases, however, sewage 
charged into storm drains through ji 
rect house connections, and even thi 
common sewers which have heen ec 
nected with storm drains. This in greater 
or less measure, as the case may be. dk 


feats one important object of the adop 
tion of the separate system in preference 
to the combined system. Such discharg: 
is not confined to periods of storm, but 
continuous and may readily constitute 
greater source of pollution and_ offens 
than sewage discharged from combi 
sewer overflows in times of st rm. Onl 
from 2 to 5 per cent of the building cor 
nections wrongly made would be required 
to provide a quantity of sewage equal 
the aggregate to that discharged fron 
combined sewer storm overflows. In many 
cases the continuous discharge of sewage 
from even a smaller proportion of the houses 
would constitute a great source of annoy- 
ance on account of its discharge in dry 
weather and at times of low stream flow 

Great annoyance and damage have re- 
sulted from the discharge of storm and 
ground water into separate sewers. his 
occurs through the connection with the 
sewers of roofs, street inlets and founda- 
tion and cellar drains, and in some cases 
even small brooks. Sewers are sometimes 
so poorly built that they receive large quan- 
tities of ground water that should be cared 
for by natural channels or storm drains. 
Even where the sewers are most carefully 
built to exclude extraneous water, the 
house connections are often so improperly 
made that large quantities of ground water 
find access to the sewers, thus nullifying 
the effort and money expended in securing 
excellence of workmanship in their con- 
struction. 

The results of such abuses have been 
serious in many places. In others, how- 
ever, the ill effects have not yet been so 
important, because the improper connec- 
tion of roofs and inlets and the faulty 
workmanship upon sewers and house con 
nections go on gradually, and considerable 
time may be required for their cumulative 
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Why the MUELLER 
Goose Necks Excel 


Quantity production reduces costs and improves quality 
— under MUELLER methods) MUELLER makes 
the best Wiped Joint and Lead Flange Goose Necks 
largely because certain IMUELLER craftsmen make a 
life work of Goose Necks. 


Made singly or up to eight branches — all of uniform 
length and highest quality — tested to withstand 200 
pounds hydraulic pressure—and fully warranted. 


Write for details and prices. 
H. MUELLER MFG. CO., Decatur, Ill., U.S. A. 


PHONE BELL 153 
Water, Plumbing and Gas Brass Goods and Tools 


New York City, 145 W. 30th St. San Francisco, 635 Mission St. 
Phone Watkins 5397 Sarnia, Ontario, Canada Phone Sutter 3577 
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effect to become such as to cause damage 
and demand public attention. The effect 
of such abuses is destined to increase 
greatly as time goes on. 

~ In one case a city has been compelled 
to approximately double the size of its sew- 
age treatment plant, solely because of the 
admission of water to separate sewers. The 
sources of this water were many, includ- 
ing defective house connections, street in- 
lets, perforated manhole lids (particularly 
within street car tracks), and abandoned 
house connections which were not sealed 
when buildings were burned or removed. 

One of the most important sources in 
this case appears to have been wet cellars 
from which water was drained to the sepa- 
rate sewers through the clean-outs in cast 
iron soil pipes laid below cellar floors. 
There are many buildings located on side 
hills, in some of which there is ledge. 
During and after rains, large quantities of 
ground water enter the cellars, and the 
owners, or tenants, remove the caps from 
clean-outs and allow the water to drain 
out. In some cases the clean-out caps have 
been left out continuously. 

So large a quantity of water is admitted 
to the separate sewers in this city that the 
trunk sewer some three miles long is often 
overtaxed, and occasionally the sewage has 
escaped through the manhole covers into 
the streets and run over the ground into 
a neighboring water-supply _ reservoir, 
which, finally, was protected by sand filters 
built to receive the sewage before it could 
reach the reservoir. The trunk sewer 
should be augmented now, although it is 
of ample size to serve the city adequately 
for many years to come were it not for 
this abuse of the separate sewers. 

Considerable money has been expended 
in an effort to remedy the defects in this 
system. Street inlets have been discon- 
nected, perforations in manhole covers 
have been closed by means of rivets, aban- 
doned house connections have been sealed, 
and one sewer has been rebuilt, but the 
net result of this work has been small. 
It is practically impossible to correct many 
of the defects. Fortunately the growth 
of the city has been comparatively slow 
and the separate sewers are serving a use 
ful purpose notwithstanding their defects. 
However, from the point of view of the 
service which might be rendered by the 
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system under reasonably fay 
tions it has failed in large measure. 
Probably few systems of 


hla sl 
CoOndl 


separate sew- 


ers have been so designed that they 


can 
receive the roof water from more thar 
about 1 per cent of the tributary houses 
without being surcharged at times 
tense downpours after the districts they 
are to serve have been built up to the ex 


tent contemplated in the desi: 
are also other sources of admission of 
water, such as street inlets and perforate 


manhole lids, the number will be 


corres 

pondingly less. 
In some places the sewers have been 
surcharged to such an extent that sewage 


has flowed back through house connecti 
into the cellars, while in others it has es 
caped through manhole covers into the 
streets. Just how far such conditions 
be tolerated without justifying the 


‘an 
state 
ment that the sewer system is a failure 
is a debatable question. 

In a certain city a very large number 
of incorrect house connections to separate 
sewers and storm drains were found in one 
district comprising only about 300 acres. 
The authorities made a strenuous effort to 
have the errors corrected by the property 
owners, with the result that nearly all, but 
not all, the required changes were made. 

Such abuses may ultimately require en- 
larged treatment and pumping plants, in- 
creased operating expenses and the aug 
menting of the sewer systems, by reliey 
ing first the main sewers, and later the 
submain sewers and perhaps even the lat- 
eral sewers. 

It is believed that these are not isolated 
cases and that these conditions are rather 
general. On the other hand, some systems 
have been satisfactory. This is probably 
particularly true in very small, slew- 
growing communities and where the local 
administration has been good. 


Causes of Misuse of Separate Sewers and 
Storm Drains 

The principal causes of the misuse of 
separate sewers and storm drains may be 
grouped in six classes as follows: 

First, ignorance of the purpose and ol 
jects of the sewers and drains is an im 
portant cause of their misuse. This ig- 
norance is often due to lack of proper in- 
structions from those designing the sys- 
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542 West Tenth Street 
Newport , Kentucky 


RUST-RESISTING 


Culverts 


ALONG LIFE AND A 


USEFUL ONE ~ 


To stand up under the attacks of acid 
soils and other corrosive agents, culverts 
must be made of the most economical rust 
-resistant metal. Newport Culverts are 
made of GENUINE OPEN-HEARTH 
IRON, guaranteed to be 99.875 per cent 
pure iron copper alloy, the best rust-re- 

sistant metal onthe market today for 


culvert service. 


Our free booklet on Newport Culverts re- 
cords complete chemical tests of the mat- 
erials in these half-round and full-circle 
types of corrugated culverts. It also con- 
tains illustrated descriptions of actual 
installations that show accurately and 
forcefully the meaning of 
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tems. It is due also in many cases to fre- 
quent changes in administration, as a re- 
sult of which officials many times are en- 
tirely ignorant of the intent and plan of 
the systems. Sometimes many, or all, of 
the records and drawings are lost or have 
never been properly filed for available use 
in the municipal offices. In such cases, 
whatever knowledge there may be is often 
dged in the minds of a few tradesmen, 
such as building contractors and plumbers. 
In some places this knowledge is a portion 
of their stock in trade. They make the 
onnections for the building owners, some- 
times in the cheapest possible manner, re- 
gardless of known proprieties, and in oth- 
ers incorrectly, through ignorance. 

Second, misuse has arisen also from in 
difference of municipal officials. In one 
instance coming under the author's obser- 
vation, the city officials having jurisdiction 
over the making of house connections and 
the operation and maintenance of the sewer 
and drainage systems, apparently made no 
effective effort to secure correct connections, 
notwithstand'ng that they were formally 
notified of the intended use of the sewers 
and drains, of the fact that connections were 
being improperly made, and that a con- 
tinuance of the existing policy would 
thwart the plan adopted for maintaining 
the natural watercourses in a clean, pre- 
sentable condition, and would result in the 
surcharging of the separate sewers and in 
injury to property due to flooding, for 
which the city might be legally liable in 
Such indifferences may arise 
causes, some of which natu- 
rally fall under the other groups herein dis- 
cussed. Probably the most important is 
the lack of moral stamina to require the 
making of proper house connections by 
building owners notwithstanding _ their 
protests urged as a matter of personal 
privilege. 

Third, lack of authority to enforce suit- 
able regulations has been a cause of mis- 
use in some instances. 


damages. 


from many 


Where there is no 
state law or municipal ordinance, the city 
official having jurisdiction must assume 
the authority, which requires a strong per- 


sonality. An official assuming such author- 


ity will often find himself without the 
support of superior officials. 
Fourth, favoritism or “pull” has un- 


doubtedly played an important part in per- 
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mitting the making of 
connections. While the 
which 
their 


Incorrect 
reiative 


1 


can be so classi 


of cases 
be small, 
mine the 


existence tends to nder 


authority conveys 


assumed by the official in charg: If there 
is precedent for Pisregard ng regulati 
many requests for such privilege ar 

to follow. It is cheaper t lay one 


nection than two, 
vided 


\ building may be 


with a sewer connection 


the discharge of roof water onto th 


mav become a 


Cause Of annoyance 
obviously a simple matter to discharg 
this roof water into the soil pipe con 
nected with a separate sewer, and th 
owner is likely to feel that it is a great 


hardship to be obliged to lav a new 
nection all the from his roof 


pipe to the public drain. Additions to build 


Waly 


ings frequently require the disposal of 


} 


face water. These additions may be 


small, such, for example, as a bay wit 

or a piazza, and the official who has the 

moral stamina to require the owner to 

a drain to the public sewer for the put 

pose of serving such a small 

ikely to be severely criticized by the owner. 
Fifth, surreptitious connections undoubt 


addition 


edly have been an important cause in the 
misuse of and 
particularly in times of high cost 
of construction work, building owners 
dertake to make certain improvements or 
repairs directly or through the employment 
of journeymen mechanics. Often, too, it 
happens that such mechanics are the own 
ers of buildings, and it is natural for them 
to do their own work where practicable 
Over such work the city officials have no 


sewers drains. In many 


cases, 


control, as application for permits is not 
made. Building owners are often annov 

by surface or ground water where no drait 
is available for its reception. Explanation 
and argument on the part of the city off 

cial usually afford the owner little satis 
faction. This is particularly true in cases 
where he has paid the same sewer assess 


ment as his neighbor in front of whos 


property the storm water drain was con 
structed. The owner who lacks the drain 
age facilities is certain to feel that he ha 
been inequitably treated, and there is n 


doubt that in many cases he has attempted 
to square accounts by making the needed 
connection with whatever pipe was avail 
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able and without the knowledge of the 
officials. The discharge of cellar drainage 
through the soil pipe clean-outs has already 
been discussed. 

Sixth, in a relatively few instances mis- 
use has undoubtedly been due to incorrect 
onnections made through error. In some 
cases the pipes between the building and 
the public sewer are laid in advance of the 
installation of plumbing. Later, the 
plumber may readily mistake the sewer 
connection for the drain connection and 
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transpose the tributary pipes within the 
building. In other cases the plumbing is 
first to be installed and the drain-layer may 
erroneously connect the soil pipe with the 
drain, and the roof water system with the 
sewer. Probably such errors constitute the 
least serious of the causes of improper 
connections, 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a 


paper read before t 
1922 con 


ention of the American Society f M 
Improvements. 


be concluded in the April issue of Tue Am 
City) 


Washington’s Safety Week Parade 
By H. T. Baldwin 


Specialist in Exhibits, United States Department of Agriculture 


NE of the features of Washington’s 

recent Safety Week was a parade 

which included more than 8o floats, 
hands, platoons of marchers, etc., contrib- 
uted by government departments, civic asso- 
ciations and business concerns of Washing- 
ton. As cups and prizes were offered for 
the best floats and groups of marchers, the 
competition was keen and there were some 
well-designed floats. 

Most of the floats presented some phase 
of safety on the streets, showing disastrous 
results of carelessness on the part of pedes- 
trians, drivers of automobiles and others. 
Other floats showed safety work carried on 
by various government departments, such as 
“Safety on the Sea,” presented by the 


United States Shipping Board, “Safety in 
the Mines,” by the Department of the In 
terior, and “Safety in the Forest,” by the 
Department of Agriculture. The parade 
was one of the most striking ever witnessed 
by the writer, and in addition to being en 
tertaining it gave to the onlookers many 
valuable lessons. 

Incidentally, during Washington's Safety 
Week only two deaths by accident were re- 
ported, whereas the average number of 
deaths had been been six during each week. 
That permanent benefit has resulted is 
shown through the fact that a Permanent 
Safety Committee has been organized to 
keep up the good work in Washington. Its 
offices are at 14th and G Streets, N. W. 


A.J 
WALKER 


EARLY PLANTING NOT RECOMMENDED 
aoe SAY IT WITH SAFETY & SAVE THE FLOWERS” 


“THE RORNERS FIRST 


in 


PRIZE-WINNING FLOAT OF U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON SAFETY 
WEEK PARADE 
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Kersey Coates Clif Drive— Kansas City, Mo 


AMERICAN CITY 


Ornamental Standards 
and G. E. Novalux Units 


have no equal 


HIS graceful Flemish Design King 

Standard and Novalux Unit repre- 
sents the combined effort of artists, il- 
lumination engineers, and skilled work- 
men in producing Ornamental Street 
Lighting Equipment which has reached 
the degree of perfection in beauty, quality, 
efhciency, and permanence. 
Our Specialists, who have had many years prac- 
tical experience in street illumination, will be 
pleased to have you give them an opportunity to 
serve you by analyzing your contemplated street 
lighting improvements. Let us send you useful 
engineering data, prepare recommendations, make 


estimates, or furnish an instructive lecture on 
modern street lighting. 


Write us as to your plans, and ask for illustrated 


street lighting literature showing new designs of 
King Standards. 


KING MANUFACTURING CO 


Monadnock Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American City. 
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Motion Pictures of the Boston Fire Depart- graphic transmittine d 
: ment Are Educating the Paris Fire Brigade boys, has caused the City an 
s a means ac mbers 
As a i neans of teaching the members pass an ordinance prohibiting this 1 
; the Paris fire brigade the most up- The ordinance follows: 
to-date methods of fire fighting, Ma 
Paul Vanginot, chief of the fire bance of the atmosphere 
igade of the leading French city, ordered of A4tehisoy 
2 set of motion picture films showing the . >c®: 1. By reason of the « 
sjoston Fire Department at work. These parts of the world by + 
ictures have recently been finished and and it is 
) have been approved by Fire Commissioner nnecessarily and el 
within the mit f \ 
i (heodore A, Glynn and Fire Chief John O. — means tsoever not necessa 
1 peratior ens de 
labor. The films show the work of the 
. rescue squad, the hook and ladder teams ne violating 
i throwing a 30-foot ladder to a fire-escape — sentenced not to exce ‘va ; : 
‘ ind a 65-foot ladder against a tower, the such fine and imprisor 
se of scaling ladders, complete engine immediately ssage 
tic in t per 
F rills and the making of hose connections, : 
he use of the fire-boat, and other details of = ’ 
: 1 tment rk , Municipal Borrowings Nearly Equal 
lire depar e WOTK, ati 
. I Corporation Loans 
The Wali Street Journal recenth = 
Toledo Has a Dance Law with ntly called 
‘ Oa tabui: S wine the 
New Provisions lowing t 
Elimination of noonday dances is a fea- 
1: and public utility corporations and by mu 
ture of Toledo’s new dance hall ordinance. 
. nicipatities tor the twelve-vyear period from 
Other innovations are the registering of elve-year period from 
9 oO 1922. hese figures shower 
chaperons for all public dances, and the ap- an ante , ese hgures showed that 
1e «total corporatior1 Inancing for the 
pointment of a board to determine correct sa ' on Anancing 1 : h 
Weive-year period was just about doubk 
} dance steps. The wording of the latter 
the municipal financing. Included in the 
municipa als are state bond nd 
| 4 . . « +} a Committee of five (5) to be pal totals are all ta nds and 
q ippointed by the supervisor of dances, com- bonds of U. S. territorial or insular P 
5 wsed of two dancing masters, one citizen, the sions and municipalities thereof. At the 
I 8 I 
Z | = supervisor of dances, and one other person, ginning of the period, 1911, municipal loan 
shall from time to time formulate rules and 
were $339,040,000 against 9948,586,000 for 
regulations governing the conduct of patrons of 
Ps public dances, stating what dances are per- COTporations. In 1919, 1920, 1921 and 1922 
4 | a mitted and what dances are forbidden, together municipals increased rapidly. For the four 
of ith the correct positions to be assumed by year period municipal bond issues amounted 
- dancers. \ copy of which rules and regulations 4, $4,182,002,423, as against corporation 
shall be printed in large type, and posted in a 
j conspicuous part of every hall used for public oOans OF $5 012,091,000, | | 
F dances.” In commenting on this tabulation, Th. 
a 1 Bond Buyer says: 
7 Radio Imposes New City Obligations “Municipal financing has, of course, grow: 
i. rhree hundred radio aerials were ordered tremendously. But this could hardly be 
’ torn down in Kansas City by the chief en- prising considering the normal g in 
ypulation of tl ountry and tl nsistent 
gineer of the municipal light and power 
mands of expanding city popuiat tor modert 
plant, says the City Manager Magazine. Alen dhe tremendous 
This work was undertaken in an effort to ment of the highway svsten 
diminish the hazard of electrocution, as (financed mainly with public loans) has corm ie 
‘ 4 within the last d 
ight wires carrying sufficient amperage to within 4 ma ad 
ill are in every section of the city. Wave ‘ 
etro or “mstance gives 


nterference in Atchison caused by the dis- 4 f the necessity of the mam 


turbance of the ether by unlicensed tele- that city in recent years.” 


= = 
ins mace 
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LIGHTING STANDARDS 


No progressive community will allow any poles to be 
erected in the streets unless they measure up to the 
highest standards of appearance. This gives any 
concrete pole a decided advantage. 


For conditions in which the use of combination trolley 
and lighting poles is advisable. the Hollowspun rein- 
forced concrete poles occupy a unique position be- 
cause of their strength. They have actually been built 
to withstand a pull of two tons exerted at the top of 
a 31-ft. pole. 


MASSEY CONCRETE PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
Peoples Gas Building Chicago 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Toe American City. 
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4 Federal Council of Citizenship 
Training Has Been Organized 

An Executive Order by President Hard- 
ing dated January 12, 1923, has created the 
Federal Council of Citizenship Training, to 
consist of one representative and one alter- 
nate from each of twelve Federal offices. 
lhe duties of the Council are to make con- 
structive suggestions as to how the Federal 
offices may cooperate to secure more effec- 
tive citizenship training, both in their own 
work and in cooperation with all other pub- 
lic and private agencies throughout the 
country. The first meeting of the Council 
was held on January 26. Subsequent meet- 


ings are to be held at least once a month. 
and 


The Council elects its own officers 


determines its own proce- 
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tion; the high grade of the existing work 
of the municipal health department, which 
is developed without the hindrance of 
political fluctuations ; the exceptional degree 
of unity among the public and private health 
agencies; the unity within the medical pro- 
fession; the city’s independence of other 
large centers; and its easy accessibility 


The resources of the Milbank Fund will b 
in Carrying out the demonstration, and it 
is expected that the responsibility for con 
tinuing each new valuable phase of w 


dure. It does not report asa 
body to any one Federal of- 
fice, but each member reports 
its findings and recommenda- 
tions to his own department 


head, through usual chan- 
nels for consideration and 
action. 


Syracuse Has Been Chosen 
for Health Demonstration 


Syracuse has been selected 
as the up-state industrial city 


established will be assumed locally. 
School Savings Banks Have More Than 
$6,000,000 in Deposits 

In a recent report of the 


Division of 
the Bankers’ As 
sociation, of New York, en- a 
titled “New Record in Scho 
Savings Banks,” detailed fig 


Savings Bank 


American 


ures are given of the school 
savings banking systems 
394 American cities for the 
school year I92I-I922 Du 
this school year the numbet 
of operating systems mor 
than doubled, and in the two 


area for one of the three On tip : * years from June 30, 1920, to | 
health and_ tuberculosis Our pennies, dimes ant nickels June 30, 1922, the bank bal : 
demonstrations to be made in ances increased from $3 
New York State with the aid Aed dollars Crom the cities 891,494.88 to $6,382,542.75 
of the Milbank Fund. It is Aa om The primary purpose of 


i estimated that total expendi- 
tures of between $1,500,000 
and $2,000,000 will be made 
in five years for these demon- 
strations. Their purpose is to 
show that sickness can be prevented by util 
izing all the resources of science and of 
existing public and private agencies which 
can be brought to bear upon it. The Milbank 
lund was created by the late Elizabeth Mil- 
bank Anderson in memory of her father and 
mother, Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah Milbank. 
The Technical Board and the Directors of 
the Fund are in close touch with the expe- 
rience and good judgment of the Executive 
Committee of the State Committee on 
. Tuberculosis and Public Health of the State 
Charities Aid Association. The special ad- 


vantages of Syracuse for this work are the 
following: the location there of a medical 
college connected with a teaching institu- 


A SCHOOL BANK POSTER, 

ISSUED BY THE NATIONAL 

CHILD WELFARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, NEW YORK 


school Savings banking SVs 
tems is to teach the children 
to practise thrift and to save 
systematically, and to help 
them to understand the eco 
nomic functions of savings banks. It fol 
lows that the 
ones in which all pupils participate by le 
coming actual bank depositors—‘‘just like 
daddy.” The number of pupils participat 
ing in the school savings systems has con 
stantly increased, as follows 


successful systet are the 


1919-1920 462,651 
1920-1921 802,906 
1921-1922 1,271,029 
The number of schools (buildings 


which the last year 
was 4,582 as compared with 


the preceding year. 


system was operating 
316 during 
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-an Auditorium 2000 Feet Long 


Atlantic City’s Boardwalk from Michigan Avenue to Kentucky Avenye 
was turned into an auditorium Saturday, January 27th. 

The occasion was an entertainment by the National Exhibitors. Their 
program including speeches by Atlantic City’s Mayor, E. D. Bader, 
Commissioner of Public Safety, W. Cuthbert and President S. P. Leeds 
of the Chamber of Commerce, a vocal solo by Maria Samson and a piano 
recital by Alexander Gunn, 


Through the projectors (indicated by circles in the above pictures) of the 
Western Electric 
Public Address System 


mounted on the Brighton and the Traymore and along the Boardwalk every limitation 
to the carrying power of the human voice and the piano was removed. And as far 
as those on over 2,000 feet of the Boardwalk were concerned they heard as if they 
were within fifty feet of the entertainers. 


An extension of the System would have made the entertainment clearly audible from 
end to end of the Boardwalk. 


Amplification of entertainments is only one of the services a 
Western Electric Public Address System renders. It has a place in 
the quick, accurate distribution of information in the City Police, 


Since Fire and Educational Department. 

1869 Ask for Bulletin 672. Address this Company at 110 William Street 
Miefose of New York, N. Y. 
Electrical 
‘wm Western Electric 


Company 


110 William Street New York City 
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The City’s Legal Rights and Duties 


Information for City Attorneys and Other Municipal Officers, 
Important Court Decisions and Legislation 


Conducted by A. L. H. 


Summarizing 


Street, Attorney at Law 


Ordinance Exeluding Motor Busses 
Congested District Upheld 
\n ordinance was adopted by the city of 
Providence, R. I., forbidding the operation 
of motor busses within a specified area in 


from 


the center of the retail section of the city. 
In the case of Fritz vs. Presbrey, 116 Atlan- 

Reporter, 419, the validity of this ordi- 
was unsuccessfully assailed before 
the Rhode Island Supreme Court. In part, 
that tribunal observes: 


nance 


“The regulation of vehicular traffic in the 
rowded strects of the city of Providence for 
he purpose of promoting the safety and con- 
enience of the people using those streets, pre- 
sents a proper subject for the exercise of the 
police power. Whether the policy of the City 
Council, embodied in the ordinance, presents 
the best scheme of regulation, is not a judicial 
question. The complainants should not be 
granted an injunction, permanent or temporary, 
until they have established unmistakably that the 
rdinance in question is an arbitrary exercis¢ 
of power, or that its provisions have no reason- 
able relation to the promotion of the safety and 
onvenience of the public, as a whole, in its use 
{ the highways within said prescribed area. 
lhis the complainants have failed to do. They 
do not question that the traffic congestion in the 
streets and public places included in said area 
is the greatest in the city; that the City Council 
is endeavored to relieve this congestion by re- 
tricting the length of time that vehicles may 
stand in said streets and public places, by en- 
tirely prohibiting such standing in some loca- 
tions, by stationing traffic policemen in various 
places in such area to direct the movement of 
traffic, and by providing that in some of said 
streets traffic shall proceed in one direction only. 
rhe complainants have not attempted to deny 
that the removal of the business of operating 
motor busses from this area will tend to pro- 
mote the safe and convenient use of the high- 
vays therein by the community generally. 
“The only other matter presented to said jus- 
ice was the testimony of several holders of 
motor-bus licenses to the effect that since the 
change in termini there has been a decrease in 
the number of their passengers and a consequent 
falling off in their receipts from fares. This, 
however, in the circumstances furnishes no 
ground for relief. As we have seen above, the 
rdinance was an exercise of delegated police 
power directed toward an object well within 
the scope of that power, and having a reason- 


ible relation theret 

sulted in pecuniary ss to t 

does not render tl ordi 

it is plainly shown that it was adopted 

trary and oppressive disregat thet 

There was nothing pr I 

h would wa ts 

sees ire subject tr or 
individual is without relief if he find i 

business injuriously affected per « 

cise of police power. In this case u 

licensees may regret the result y 

ground for complaint, for they a pted hee s 

which contained the express pr S that 

were subject at any time to a legal provis 


prescribing, limiting, altering, or abolishing 
route or routes to be traveled by motor buss 


Ordinance Forbidding Holding of Public 
Meetings in Streets Unless Permission Is 


Granted—Upheld 
The decision of the New York Court of 
\ppeals in the case of People vs. Atwell 


133 Northeastern Reporter, 364, affirms th 
holding of the Appellate D f the 
Supreme Court of the state that the city of 
Mt. Vernon’s ordinance forbidding the hold 
ing of public meetings in the streets without 
permission from the mayor is valid. In dis 
cussing the power of the state and munic 
ipul legislatures to limit the use of street 
the Court of \ppeals observes 

“The Legislature had the constitutional right 
to confer upon the Common Council of the cit 
of Mt. Vernon the power to enact ordi 
regulating the use of public streets and 
gathering or assembling of persons thereor 
This power was expressly giver e ordi 
passed cle arly can 
the charter and had the for 


within tl 1! 


the corporate limits of the city, of a statute 
passed by the Legislature itself 
ordinance passed in pursuance ot t} pD 
conferred is valid, since it is a reasonah] 
cise of the police power over the publi 

“It is quite beside the question t 
the acts forbidden may be lawful in thet 


and could not in a general way be pr 
On the streets the exercis f sucl 
subordinate to the public right of travel a 
be regulated or prohibited. Public meetir 
assemblages held on the streets tend to ol 


the streets and ce stroy i 1 measure the 
purpose for which they have been dedicated 
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Standby Electricity at 


0.03% per K. W. hour 
Sterling High Duty gasoline engines for Peak 


PANG Load and Emergency generator drives 
{| at 1200 R.P.M. 


Assure dependable service at all times. 


CENTRAL STATIONS 


How do your customers feel about it when power is off? Coal shortages, strikes, 
transportation delays, line troubles or mechanical break downs may not be your 
fault. But—you can provide a really dependable standby for about $20.00 a 
horsepower. Check it against steam at an installation cost of about $210.00 a 
horsepower. No fuel cost when standing by. Check that against maintaining 
40 lbs. of steam in banked fires for emergency. In both cases the difference adds 
to your profits. 


24 K. V. A. General Electric generator for emergency in power 


station at Defiance, Ohio. 4-cylinder Model FC STERLING. 


Further particulars on request—50 to 300 HP in single units. 600 to 1500 
RPM—centrifugal pump and electric generator speeds. 


Sterling Engine Company 


Dept. C-11 Buffalo, N. Y. U.S: A. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention THe American City. 
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Ordinance Excluding Taxicab Stands from 

Congested District Upheld 

The city of New Orleans adopted an 
rdinance reciting that in order to relieve 
-ongestion in streets in the central business 
district no person should use such streets as 

stand for any vehicle operated for hire, 
ete.. within certain down-town limits. This 

rdinance was attacked in the case of City 

of New Orleans vs. Calamari, 91 South- 
ern Reporter, 172, on the ground that it in- 
volves an unconstitutional discrimination 
against taxicabs and other vehicles devoted 
to public service. The Louisiana Supreme 
Court, however, finds that the ordinance is 
a legitimate exercise of municipal police 
power. In the course of an extended opin- 
ion that Court says: 

“The streets of the towns and cities in the 
state of Louisiana being among the things that 
are ‘public’ and ‘for the common use,’ no in- 
dividual can have a property right in such use 
for the purposes of his private business, unless, 
speaking generally, that business being in the 
nature of a public service or convenience, such 
as would authorize the grant, the right has been 
granted by the state, which alone has the 
power or right to authorize it, or by the partic- 
ular city or town, acting under the authority of 
the state, and, in such cases the right can be 
exercised only in accordance with the condi- 
tions of the grant; that is to say, an individual 
seeking, but not possessing, a right of that kind, 
may accept the grant, with the conditions im- 
posed by the offer, in which case he becomes 
hound by the conditions, or he may refuse to 
accept the conditions, in which case there is no 
grant, and without the grant so offered, or some 
other, from the authority competent to make it, 
he can never acquire the right to make use of 
a street as his place of business.” 


Court Holds That a City May Not Administer 
Charitable Work Through the Salvation 
Army 
The clause in the Georgia constitution 

forbidding use of public funds in aid of any 

church, sectarian institution, ete., is held 
hy the Supreme Court of the state to pre- 
vent a city from contracting to reimburse 
the Salvation Army for expenses incurred 
in performing local charitable work. (Ben- 
nett vs. City of La Grange, 112 Southeastern 

Reporcer, 482.) The Court reaches this con- 

clusion after considering the manifest pur- 

pose of the constitution and the objects of 
the Salvation Army: 

“So, when the city of La Grange made the 
contract with the Salvation Army, by which the 
latter, a sectarian institution, assumed the care 
of the poor of that city, although at actual cost, 
this was giving a great advantage and the most 


substantial aid to the Salvation Army in the 
prosecution of its benevolent and religious pur 
poses. The giving of loaves and fishes is a 
powerful instrumentality in the successful p1 
cution of the work of a sectarian institution S 
we are of the opinion that the taking of mone, 
from the public treasury of the city of | 
Grange, in payment to the Salvation Army 
its care of the poor of that city, amounts to ¢! 
taking of money from its treasury, directly ar 
indirectly, in aid of this sectarian institution 
violation of this provision of the constitutio: 
Georgia. 


“So we are of the opinion that the Court ert 
in refusing to grant an injunction restrai 
the execution of the contract between the « 
and the Salvation Army, and the judement 
the lower court is therefore reversed.” 


Lighting Company Held Liable for Shade 

Trees Killed by Escaping Gas 

In the case of City of Salem vs. Salem 
Gas Light Company, 135 Northeastern Re 
porter, 573, the Massachusetts Supreme 
Judicial Court affirmed judgment in favor 
of plaintiff on account of destruction of 
shade trees in a street in front of the city’s 
free public library, resulting from negli- 
gence of defendant gas company in_permit- 
ting its mains to become and remain in a 
leaky condition. 


Municipal Official’s Agreement to Accept 
Less Than Fixed Salary Is Void as Against 
Public Policy—Agreements with Council 
Must Appear of Record 
“Tt is a general rule that an agreement by 

an officer to accept less than the fixed salary 
of an office to which he is elected or ap 
pointed for his compensation is void, as 
against public policy. . . . It would 
therefore appear that, if it be conceded that 
Woodward actually agreed, as contended by 
the city, to serve as marshal for $25 per 
month when the salary was fixed by ordi- 
nance at $50, he was not bound thereby, 
the agreement being against public policy, 
and void. 

“Moreover, there was no competent evi- 
dence offered by the city to prove such an 
agreement. A city can only speak through 
its records, and there was no record of the 
city reciting or entering such an agreement. 
Oral testimony of an official as to what ac- 
tion the city council has taken on a given 
subject is inadmissible. The records alon 
are competent evidence of such facts.” 
(Kentucky Court of Appeals, Town of 
Nortonville vs. Woodward, 231 Southwest 
ern Reporter, 224.) 
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Rubber Grips Make MEDART Safer 


In all Medart Playground Apparatus there are outstandin; 
features resulting from many years of experience. The rub 
ber-covered hand grip for swings is an example—it assur 
greatest safety and comfort. Children will use a short-lin} 
chain swing that pinches their hands, but not as enthusiasti 
cally or as often as they will use the Medart swing with it 
long links and vulcanized rubber grip, 


The links are 9°4 inches long, drop forged and made heavie: 
in the center. Special seat brackets prevent tilting. Rolle: 
bearing fittings are unconditionally guaranteed for thre 
yvears—many have given constant service for fifteen year 
Rollers and shaft are of hardened steel. 


EDA 
OLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT 


The three principal factors in playground equipment are—SAFET\ 
SERVICE and DURABILITY. The thought devoted to the perfectio: 
of these three factors is exemplified in every piece of Medart Playgrou: 

Apparatus. As a consequence, Medart Equipment has been, for fifty 
years, the first choice of civic officials, school boards, physical instru: 
tors and others entrusted with the purchase of playground apparatu 

The price is much lower than you would expect for apparatus of suc! 
outstanding merit 


Send for Catalog ‘‘M-6’’ 


It illustrates the full line of Medart Playground Equipment. 
Also contains information on playground planning based on our 
long experience in this work. This catalogue sent free on request. 


Fred Medart Mfg. Co. 


Potomac and DeKalb Streets, St. Louis, Mo. 


NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue KANSAS CITY, Lathrop Bldg. 
CHICAGO, 326 W. Madison Street SAN FRANCISCO, Rialto Bldg. 


Also Manufacturers of Steel Lockers. 
Catalog on Request. 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tae American City. 
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Municipal and Civie Publicati | 
unicipa an cations 
Prices do not include postage unless so stated 
Vital Statistics—By George Chandler Whipple, Pro- Rate-Making for Public Utilities-By Lamar Lyndor 
fessor of Sanitary Engineering in Harvard University; McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. “1923. VII 
ember of Public Health Council, Massachusetts State + 209 pp. $2.00 ’ shes ve it ‘ 
epartment of Public Health. Second edition. Joh é 
Yiagrams and tables $4.00. rai ways and telephone rvice, preceded 
ok for students who are preparing themselves to be ; “pe lethods rf Val ation 
blic health officials and ‘‘for public officials who are ible Histor cal ost Method 
lling to be students.’’ It shows how to express vital The Rate Capital Account 
cts by figures, how to tabulate them and how to dis- Population of Cities "De t t 
iy them by diagrams; how to compute birth-rates and atatemente ne and 
eath-rates, and how to make life tables. The revision and the utility to oh ~ 
f the book has arog re chiefly in accordance with on the other 
e 1920 census data. A new chapter on the es io ; ; a 
future population of cities been Public Welfare in the United States.—-The January 
esult of the present interest in the subject. tn pone of ‘7 Annals, published by The Ameri 
Rural School Survey of New York State—By the Street ‘lad 
int Committee on Rural Schools, George A. Works. 282 pp $1.06 
Chairman. Published by the Rural School Department Containing groups of articles by authorities under the j 
of the New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell following general divisions of the subject of Publie 
i 272 pp. Views, Welfare: General Scope History and Prine iples In 
liagrams, abies. cents, postpaid, vo dd: The ‘Yontrib olt 
nt Cominittee by its survey staff, with the idea of Municipal end 
being of the most assistance to the people of the state in ing and Vocational Work—46 v ‘sid 
rriving at decisions on the important problems affect- the Book Department es : etme 
ng the rural schools. The committee considers that " . 
the most fundamental questions involved are: optional Everyday Citizenship.—By Frederick F. Blachly, Pt : 
usolidation of schools; a better-prepared teaching per- fessor of Government and Director of the Bureau of 
nnel; equitable distribution of the burden of school Municipal Research, University of Oklahoma; and 
pport; a larger unit of local administration. —— aoa eee Charles E. Merrill Company, New 
ork. Y2e + 252 lustrated 80 cents 
The Significance of the Fine Arts.—Marshall Jones postpaid. 
Company, Boston. 1923. XXIV + 483 pp $3.50, A text-book for schools, beginning with a division ; 
Ten essays on the Arts, as follows: The Appreciation which considers the nature functions and divisions of 
f Art, by George C. Nimmons; Classical Architecture, government, and proceeding from a st idy of local rov- j 
by C. Howard Walker; The Architecture of the Middle ernment to that of the state and the national a 
(ges, by Ralph Adams Cram; The Renaissance, by H ernments. a 
Van Buren Magonigle; Modern Architecture, by Paul Street Paving and Maintenance in European Cities.— 
P. Cret; Sculpture, by Lorado Taft; Painting, by Bry By Henry Welles Durham. formerly Chief Engineer r 
son Burroughs; Landscape Design, by F. L. Olmsted; Bureau of Highways, New York Cit; 437 pp. ge 
City Planning, by Edward H. Bennett; The Industrial ‘llustrations Copies al’ ‘Chin 
Arts, by Huger Elliott; Music, by Thomas Whitney available to any library titut 1i 
Surette; Significance ¢ » OY applicaticn to the Municipal Reference Library, Mu 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Landscape Architect, 1822- nicipal Building, New York, N. Y¥ ‘ ! 
1903.—Edited by Frederick Law Olmsted, Jr., and Mr. Durham was appointed by Mayor Gaynor of New 
lheodora Kimball. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. York City as a delegate to represent the city of New ‘ 
1922 XV + 131 pp Illustrated. $2.50. York at the Third International Road Congress held i: p 
This first collection of Mr. Olmsted’s writings was London on June 23, 1913 At the same time he was . 
sued in the centennial year of his birth, and paints commissioned to make a study of paving and street ; 
the background of his professional career. Biographical maintenance in the principal cities of Great Britain and é 
Notes give in diary form the outline of the events of Central Europe. A large part of the olume is made Ps 
Mr. Olmsted’s education and work, making a frame- up of photographs showing the appearance of all classes ia 
work on which to place the delightful ‘‘Early Expe- of streets in the cities visited, specifications for various } 
riences.’’ These have been skilfully grouped and edited kinds of paving, and comments on matters relating t "a 
to show how he was led into the profession of land- the bettering of street conditions 
cape architecture, and yet to retain the charm of an in Pairmount Park Art Association Published by the y 
timate narrative. The last section of the book re eals Association, 320 South Broad Street, Philadelphia E 
the then uneultivated field which Mr. Olmsted's gifts 1922. 279 pp. Many illustrations v3 
and knowledge fitted him to develop. An account of the origin and activities of the Asso = 
Impressions of European Forestry—By Ralph 8. ciation from its foundation in 1871, issued on the ocea ; 
Hosmer, M. F., Professor of Forestry, Cornell University: sion of its fiftieth anniversary, 1921 The views of 
i922. 80 pp. Illustrated. Address orders to Pro- works of art and the portraits of founders of the Asso : 
fessor Ralph S. Hosmer, 209 Wait Avenue, Ithaca, N. Y. ciation and the first trustees, and of famous sculptors . 
£1.00 postpaid with their biographies, are also of great interest Ir “4 
A series of letters originally published in the America there is no other organization of this type that 
Lumber World Review’’ of Chicago. Written during a has had so long a history. It has had a powerful ir 
even months’ journey in Europe, and setting forth in fluence on the building of the Fairmount Parkway and ‘ 
a non-technical way the observations of an American on the construction of the Art Museum The book ean 
forester in Great Britain, Sweden, Norway, Denmark tains the address of Honorable James M. Beck on ‘'The =. 
Germany and France. A book for the student of Utility of Civie Beauty,’’ given at the celebration of “i 
forestry, and one which shows the general reader how the fiftieth anniversary The history of the Association y 
the experience of Europe can profitably be applied to herewith presented, was prepared by the President a 
the solution of American forest problems Charles J. Cohen ; 
Education in Albany—-An Opportunity and a Busi- Child Welfare—-A Selected Bibliography Including a 
ness 56 pp. Many illustrations, It is possible for material issued only since 1918, 4 py Bu letin of the k 
. child to spend seventeen years in the regular public Russell Sage Foundation Library, Number 56 Decem 
chool courses of Albany, N. Y. (Apply to the Educa ber, 1922 Price 10 cents. (Apply to the Library 
tion Committee of the Albany Chamber of Commerce.) 130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y.) : 
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“Gentlemen: 


I take pleasure in enclosing a photograph of three of our efficient traffic officers 
mounted on Harley-Davidson Motorcycles. I have been on the police force for 
several years and find that the Harley-Davidson Motorcycles have been giving us 
very satisfactory service. | was elected Chief of Police on June Ist of this year, and 
in five months the riders have made forty arrests for traffic violations. 


We have three Harley-Davidsons in use, a 1920, 1921 and a 1922. They 
have paid for themselves several times, and the operating expense is about three 
cents per mile. ‘The service rendered by your dealer is perfect; even the worst kind 
of an accident can be fixed up at once. The Harley-Davidson Motorcycles have 
given us such real good service during all kinds of weather that we could not get ; 
along without them. The two sidecar outfits are used all night and the solo ma- 
chine for traffic work during the day. . I can highly recommend the Harley-David- 
son Motorcycle for endurance, low up-keep costs and speed. 


Yours truly, 
FRANK C, FREDERICK 
Chief of Police 


RITE for special literature on Police Motorcycles. See how your city can have better serv- 
ice, greater protection—at a profit. Your request for information places you under no obligation. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Harley-Davidson | 
The Motorcycle 
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Eighth Annual Conference on Highway Engineering. 
‘roceedings of this Conference, held at the University 
Michigan, February 13-17, 1922, under the direction 
College of Engineering, with the cooperation of 
Michigan State Highway Department. 268 pp 


s, diagrams, tables University Bulletin, New 
es, Vol. XXIV, No 19, November 4, 1922 In 
uation for read commissioners and highway en 
eers on the organization and administration of 


vhway departments, and on all phases of the financing 
nstruction and maintenance of highways and bridges 
Apply to the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
lieh.) 


Plan of Saint Paul.—By Edward H. Bennett and 
n. E, Parsons, consultant city planners, and George 
H. Herrold, city plan engineer Submitted to the 
vens of Saint Paul by the City Planning Board 
iblished by the Commissioner of Public Works. 1922. 
Quarto Many views, maps and diagrams. An elaborate 
t covering the history of city planning in 
ity, and the work of the two and one-half years 
ediately preceding the publication of the report, in 
phases, including traffic problems and zoning. (Ap- 
ply to Wm, J. Peter, Commissioner of Public Works.) 


ntation 


Constantinople To-Day. The 
New York. 1922. XI + 418 pp 


Macmillan Company, 
Maps, charts, views. 


The Pathfinder Survey of 
tudy in Oriental social life, under the direction of 
Richard Johnson, Professor of Sociology, 
t College, Constantinople. With a foreword by 


Constantinople.’’—A 


irence 


ir. Caleb F. Gates, President of Robert College. Eight 
rganizations in betterment work in Turkey cooperated 
n this survey, which covers the historical setting, 
vic administration, community organization, indus- 
— life, refugees, orphanages, recreation, widowhood, 


and the native schools. 
"Guide to the Municipal Government, City of New 
York.—Compiled by Major Joseph Caccavajo, C. E. 
msulting engineer and expert on population and statis- 
ties of the city of New York. 140 pp. Setting forth 
the organization, duties and facilities of the various 
ty departments, under the heads of Local Legislation; 
ation and Recreation; Protection of Life and Prop 
Health, Sanitation and Care of Dependents ; Cor 


ult delinquency, 


tior Facilitating Commerce and Traffic; Courts; 
Central Purchasing and Printing; Miscellaneous Activ- 
ties; and County Government Published by the 


Brooklyn Daily Eagle.’’ 1922. Price 50 cents. — 
ly to publishers, Eagle Building, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Social Service Resources of Cincinnati and Senitben 
County, Ohio.—A handbook issued by The Helen 8 
vunstine Foundation for social research, 1922. Com- 
led and prepared by H. Dora Stecker and Eugenia L 
elin Containing information on some 264 organ 
tions ‘‘which have as their common purpose human 
pfulness,’’ 105 pp. Price 35 cents. (Apply to 
blishers, 25 East Ninth Street, Cincfnnati, Ohio.) 
Public School Finance in Minnesota.—-Summary of a 
eport prepared for the Minnesota Education Association 
Committee on Sehool Tax and Sources of School Sup- 
port By Fletcher Harper Swift, Professor of Educa- 
m in the University of Minnesota, and Frances Kelley 
Plaine October, 1922. 59 pp. Tables and dia 
grams. ‘‘If the money which Minnesota is now spend 
ng ” flee schools] were distributed in a scientific and 
Neient manner, the deplorable educational extremes 
w existing would vanish.’’ (Apply to the University 
of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn.) 
A State Park Plan for New York, with a Proposal 
for the New Park Bond Issue.—December, 1922. Pub- 


lished by the Committee on State Park Plan, of the 
New York State Association 83 pp. Maps, views, 
nd drawings. Reporting upon each of the main 


features of the plan in support of the bond issue bill, 
indicate the scope and character of the developments 
egarded as desirable by those most familiar with the 
cal problems. (Apply to Robert Moses, Secretary of 
the Committee, 305 Broadway, New York, N. Y.) 
Water Power Survey of Surry and Wilkes Coun- 
ties—By Thorndike Saville, hydraulic engineer. 
k Paper No. 53, published by the North Caro- 
lina Geological and Economic Survey, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
The first of a series of reports that are being made on 
he water-powers of the several counties of the state 
cooperation with the boards of county commissioners. 
1922. 41 pp., with maps, profiles and tables. (Apply 
the publishers.) 


conomie 


1923 317 


pening Progress in the United States.—State laws 
and municipal ordinances, January, 1923. Zoning ordi 
nances have been adopted by 109 municipalities through 
out the country. On January 1, 1922, the record showed 
only 55 5 mimeographed pp., issued by the D v 
issue y the ivisior 
of Building and Housing, wepertanen of Commerea, 
Washington, D. C., to which app 
Hydro-Electric System, Man.— Manager's 
annual report for fiscal year ending Decem!} 


a ember 31, 1921 
12 pp. Illustrated, (Apply to J. G. Glasscoe, Man 
ager.) 
Bureau of Highways, Philadelphia, Pa Annual re 
port for the year ending December 31, 1921 98 pp 
Illustrated. “(Apply to ief ¢ 


— Fred G. Dunlap, Chief of 
The Corrosion of the Lead Sheaths of Cables by 
Water Seeping Through Concrete.—By Ge: rge C 
Bunker, in charge of water purification and the Test 
ing ,Laboratories of the Municipal Engi 
sion Ancon, Canal Zone; and A. H. k ) 
Chief Chemist of the Testing Laboratories of the Muni 
ipal Engineering Division, Pedro Miguel. Canal Zone 
Reprinted from The Journal! of The Worcester 


technic Institute,’’ November, 1922 ll pp. 
trated. (Apply to George C. Bunker, Box 262, Ancon 


Canal Zone.) 

Recommended Minimum 
Dwelling Construction. Report of thé 
Committee of the Department of Con 
ton, D. C. July 20, 19 


Requirements for Small 
suilding Code 
imerce, Washing 
VI + 108 pp Drawings 
and tables In three parts I, covering the circum 
stances which led to the formation of the representa 
tive committee, and its method of procedure and scope 
of operation; II, stating the minimum requirements in 
the form of an ordinance suitable for municipal adop 
tion; III, containing material not suitable to being in 
corporated in a building law, but explanatory of vari 
ous requirements made in Part Il. Price 15 cents 
(Apply to the of Documents, 
ment Printing Office, Washington. D. C.) 
Uniform Classification of Accounts for Gas, Electrical 
and Water Utilities—Three pamphlets preparea by the 
Committee on Statistics and Accounts of Pr 
ties and recommended for adoption by state commis 
sions at the annual meeting of the National Association 
or Railway and Utilities Commissioners, held in Detroit 


Govern 


Unili 


Mich., November, 1922 100 pp. Published by the 
State Law Reporting Company, 233 Broadw ay, New 
York, N. Y. (Apply to publiskers.) 


Connecticut State Parks and Forests A report of 
the State Park and Forest Commission to the Governor 
for the fiscal term ended June 1922 State of 
Connecticut Public Document No. 60 1922 55 pp 
besides plates and map (Apply to George A. Parker 
Secretary, Connecticut State Park and Forest Commis 
Hartford, Conn.) 

The Port of Milwaukee—Historical—Descriptive 
Prospective A quarto report of 32 pp.. with many 
views and a large drawing of the Milwaukee Harbor 
Project. Showing the work already accomplished, the 
present conditions and the great need for lake port 
development Published by the Board of Harbor Com 
missioners, Milwaukee, Wis December, 1922 (Ay 
ply to publishers.) 

The Clarksburg Town Crier.—-Official publication of 
the city of Clarksburg, W. Va Vol. I, No. 1, Jan 
uary, 1923. 8 quarto pp Its purpose is to report 
regularly the activities of the city government, to dis 
cuss problems of general interest, to give the 
for important decisions made by the City Cor 
to increase interest in city government by reportir 
gressive ideas from other cities No charge 
Costs covered by receipts from advertising 
Harrison G. Otis, City Manager, Clarksburg, W Va.) 

Physical Status of Preschool Children, 
By Anna E, Rude, M. D., director of the child "hygiene 
division of the Children’s ete au 
Publication No. 111 1922. 84 pr Views, diagrams 
tables. Based on an investigation pla 
Grace Meigs Crowder, former director of the 
In all, 4,348 individual examinations of ch 
7 years of age were made during the six-month period 
from April to October, 1918 (Apply to the Goverr 
ment Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

Proposed Park Areas in the State of Illinois \ 
report with recommendations Pu nlshed by The 
Friends of Our Native Landscape, Chicago, Ill A most 
attractive set of surveys of certain sections of Illinois 
that should be preserved for present and future genera 
tions. 120 pp Many diagrams and fine photographs 
(Apply to the publishers.) 
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Old principles of expansion joint provide fillers of solid asphaltic content or impregnated fibre and 
asphalt in an elastic mass. @ The fundamental purpose of the filler is to re-occupy the space left by 
two contracting slabs. @ Solid asphaltic or impregnated fibrous materials contract, concrete slabs 
likewise contract on cooling. @ Three contracting bodies cannot occupy the same space as when 

Servicised Joints expand when the concrete slabs contract. @ This is the key to a 
permanent waterproof joint; a correct answer to the problem of expansion between two contracting 
bodies. Unimpregnated cellular fibrous matter in Servicised Joints brings about this re-expansion 
after compression is relieved. 


Trapped Under Com: A Bitumi and I ted 


pression: 

The print to the right is an example 
of oozing under compression. Due 
to the hard asphalt surfacing over 
the concrete base, the traffic could 
not carry the surplus away because 
it was locked in between the 
asphalt surfacing and base. The 
force was great enough, however, 
to form bulges in the hard asphalt 
surface 


Fibre or Elastic Mass: No better 
proof of indiscriminate oozing. No 
better illustration of the need of 
expansion joint of the proper kind 
The action in this instance resem 
bles that of paste in a tube being 
squcezed with one side open. Action 
of this kind causes tremendous 
waste, without resulting in good 
Servicised Joints will prevent this. 


Servicised Products Co. 
First National Bank Bldg 


Write Us About Your 
Expansion Joint 
\ Problems 


TYPE B 


TYPE D TYPE AA 
78% Beramen Self. 16 Veneer Core 
25% Fibre Noo 


Four Types of Servicised Expansion Joints 


When writing to Advertisers please mention Tue American Crry. 
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Methods, Materials and Appliances 


News for City and County Engineers, City Managers, Water-Works Super- 

intendents, City Controllers, Park Superintendents, Purchasing Agents, and 

Others Interested in the Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of 
Public Improvement Undertakings 


Sewage Ejectors at Crystal Lake, Illinois 
By D. W. Burgoon 


HE city of Crystal Lake, IIll., of 1,500 

population, has solved its sewerage prob- 

lems in an economical and _ satisfactory 
manner. The land in and around Crystal Lake 
is very rolling, and since the city is a com- 
bination of two smaller villages, it covers a 
greater area than a city of its size would nor- 
mally cover. It has been impractical to con- 
sider the gravity sewerage system because of 
the excessive cuts. By the installation of 
ejectors one section has been well taken care 
of, and the remainder flows by gravity. The 
installation of the ejector saves the city an esti- 
mated amount of $35,000. 

According to the President of the Wells En- 
gineering Company, who handled the installa- 
tion, “The system is safeguarded against any 
unusual breakdowns of the equipment by “the 
construction of an overflow chamber immedi- 
ately adjoining the ejector pit and connected 
with the main sewer line to the ejector by means 
of a “T” connection. The chamber has a 
storage capacity of two days’ maximum sewage 
from the territory which it serves.” 

After due consideration, it was decided to 
install the Shone system made by Yeomans 


Brothers Company, 1417 Dayton Street, Chi 
cago, Ill., the application of this system being 
such that the territory could be divided into as 
many drainage areas as desirable, the extent and 
boundaries of each being determined by the 
contour of the ground, density of population 
and other factors. These areas having been 
established, the point was selected in each at 
which all sewers of the district were made to 
converge. 

In addition to the saving of $35,000 mentioned 
above, there are other advantages in this ar- 
rangement, such as self-cleaning velocities from 
house to outfall, sewage conveyed to the eje 
tors as rapidly as it is produced and before de 
composition sets in, good grades obtained, and 
large sewers not necessary, as there are no con- 
nections between the districts. It jis impossible 
for the sewer to carry contagion from one dis- 
trict to another, and the amount of water re- 
quired for flushing is reduced to a minimum by 
reason of the small diameter of the sewer and 
the comparatively short length tributary to’each 
ejector station. The system is well adapted to 
the requirements of growing places, as illus- 
trated in this particular installation 


Snow Removal 


in Boston 


Twenty-eight inches of 


snow fell in the first 26 days 
of January in Boston, Mass 
Rain, with a slight thaw and 
then freezing weather made 
the conditions for snow han 


dling most difficult. The 
major part of the time it 
was necessary to use a pick 


for such snow as was re- 
moved by hand labor. The 
transportation division of 
the Boston Elevated Rail 
way, owners of the surtace 
lines in Boston, used a snow 
loader made by the Barber 
Greene Company, Aurora, 
Ill., to handle the snow along 
the streets which the com 


1 


pany is required to ciean 


James Smith, superinten 


LOADING SNOW BY MACHINE IN BOSTON, MASS, 


dent of transportation of the 


Boston Elevated Railway 
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LIVING TREES 


a 


MEMORIALS 


= 


AVENUE OF RED OAK 


“Roads of Remembrance” 


are now features of many cities. Cleveland has planted a tree for each 
man from that city who lost his life in the war. Hartford, Minne- 
apolis, Ogden and many other cities have made similar plantings. 


There is no more fitting memorial than a noble tree which will 

: not only be a monument to those who have passed away but will also give 
shade and comfort to the citizen and traveler, and help preserve the 
roadway. 


Care, however, must be taken in the selection of the proper tree for this 
purpose. Varieties that flourish in one section will not always prove 
satisfactory in another. The Pin Oak, Red Oak and Sugar Maple will 


flourish almost anywhere. 


We will be glad to offer assistance in the proper selection of trees for 
) this or any other purpose. 


Thomas B. Meehan Co. 


Wholesale Nurseries 
Dresher Z Z Penngsplvania 
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Company, stated that this machine met all the 
conditions and handled dry snow, slush and 
frozen snow with "perfect satisfaction. It 
worked from Wednesday morning continually 
to 1 am. on Monday without any inspection 
whatsoever. It was then taken off, overhauled, 
and put into operation again at 7 the same 
morning. As the result of the work this ma- 
chine accomplished, a second has been ordered. 

These machines were sold by Charles F. 
Lamprey, Salem, Mass., local representative 
of the Barber-Greene Company. 


Swimming Pool for New 
High School 


The new high school in Bristol, Conn., 
which is a handsome structure facing the pro 
posed athletic and sport field, is equipped with 
a modern swimming pool. The Norwood filtra- 
tion equipment, made by the Norwood [n- 
gineering Company, Florence, Mass., consists 
of three 36-inch-diameter steel pressure filters 
arranged in battery, together with a recircu- 
lating pump and motor and a chemical feeder, 
with a recirculating capacity of 85 gallons per 
minute, or 5,100 gallons per hour, making it 
possible to recirculate the entire contents of 
the swimming pool in ten hours. 

The pump picks up the water from the deep 
end of the pool, and forces it through a hot 
water heater, which is governed by a thermo- 
static regulator, maintaining the temperature at 
the desired degree. The water then passes 
through the three filter units and is discharged 
hack into the pool. The water is treated with 
alum before going to the filter for the removal 
of all colored matter. The clear filtered water 
is treated with hypochlorite of lime to preclude 
any possibility of disease germs being trans- 
mitted through the use of the pool. Each filter 
unit is washed with filtered water delivered by 
the other two units, thereby economizing in the 
use of city water for washing purposes. 


Standard Conveyor Purchases 
Brown-Portable Line 


The Standard Conveyor Company, North 
St. Paul, Minr., has announced that it has 
acquired by purchase all the rights, titles, and 
patents pertaining to the Brown-Portable line 
of sectional piling, elevating, conveying, load 
ing and unloading machinery for the handling 
of packed and loose material. This line of 
machinery has been manufactured by the 
Brown Portable Conveying Machinery Com- 
pany at North Chicago for ten years. Until 
further notice, the plant will be continued in 
operation, and all inquiries and correspondence 
regarding Brown-Portable products should be 
addressed to the Standard Conveyor Company, 
3rown Portable Products Plant, North Chi- 
cago, Il. 

The organization which has developed the 
Brown portable conveying machinery will con- 
tinue with the Standard Conveyor Company in 
this line. 


$ 321 


Maury Consulting Engineer 
for Norfolk 


The name of Dabney H. Maury, 1445 Mon 


adnock Building, Chicago, Ill., who was con 
sulting engineer for the city of Norfolk in 
connection with the construction of its new 
filtration plant and the Lake Prince project 
was inadvertently omitted from the artick 
“The New Filtration Plant of the Norfolk 


Water-Works,” which appeared in the Janu 
issue of THe AMERICAN City 


Good Will Direction 
Signs for Cities 

More and more cities each year are takin 
up the pleasant method of greeting tourists 
by the use of good will or welcome signs on 
roads entering the city. One type of sign of 


this nature made by the Little Giant Company, 


Mankato, Minn., is made of high-grade semi- 

steel, which is claimed to last almost ind 

nitely, with only occasional expense for re¢ 
} 


painting. The over-all dimensions of t 


sign 


SIGNS THAT GREET THE 
TRAVELER AND BID HIM 
GOOD-BYE 


as illustrated are: 
24 inches; thickness, 34-inch; height, 8 feet 
The sign is equipped with 10 feet of heavy 2 
inch black iron pipe, the lower end of which 
is flattened, with a 6-inch bar riveted crosswise 
for an anchor. The letters are of metal, 
inch high, cast integral with the director, and 
protected by a raised rim of similar height 
around the entire edge. 


length, 36 inches; width, 
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The Josam Combined Trap and 
Drain Eliminates This 


Branches: New York, Chicago, 

Cleveland, St. Louis, Boston, 

Albany, Buffalo, Washington, 

D. C., San Francisco, Seattle, 
Los Angeles. 


Canada: Montreal, Toronto 


AMERICAN CITY 


The Double Purpose Drain 
For “Drinking Fountains 


HE. constant use of drinking fountains 

in public buildings very often results in 
wet floors around the fountains—the reason 
being that no drain is provided outside of the 
fountain to carry the water away. As a result 
water seeps through thefloorand not only dam- 
ages the flooring but often the ceiling below. 
This expensive, troublesome feature is eliminated at once 
by the use of the Josam Double Drainage Combined Trap 
and Drain, especially constructed for drinking fountains. 
It carries away the waste from the fountain and serves as 
a floor drain at the same time. 
This drain is provided with a ball check valve and has a 
tapped opening on any side required, to receive the waste 
from the drinking fountain. It serves the same as the ordin- 
ary open discharge because the waste from the fountain 
enters the trap above the water line. 
The Josam F Catalog is yours for the asking. Senda post 


card request today and get the detailed information on the 
Standard Drains of America. 


The Josam Manufacturing Co. 


Factories: 2nd and Canal Rd. Micuican Crry, Inp. 


“There are no Substitutes 
for ‘fosam “Drains” 


STANDARD 
OF AMERICA 
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An Up-to-date System 
of Street Signs 


The proper indication of street names at 
street crossings is a distinct asset to a city. 
The crisscross street sign shown in the illus- 
tration, made by the Municipal Street Sign 
Company, 296 Broadway, New York City, con- 
sists of four high-grade porcelain-enameled sign 
plates held in reinforced and positively locked 
malleable iron frames of the highest quality, for 
any angular intersection of streets. This type 
if sign is generally used in the residential sec- 


A DISTINCTIVE CRISSCROSS 
SIGN 


tions of the city and not only is durable but 
adds materially to the appearance of the street. 

The lighting or trolley pole street sign manu- 
factured by this company is made of an orna- 
mental malleable iron head with malleable iron 
wings, each wing containing a double-faced 
porcelain-enameled sign plate which shows the 
name of the street parallel to it in large letters 
and the intersecting street in small letters. 
This sign is furnished complete and ready to 
attach to electric lighting or trolley poles, and is 
well adapted for business districts of progres- 
sive cities. All of these street signs can be 
seen from four directions. 


New Traffic Control Units 


In a new type of traffic control unit offered 
to municipalities by the Line Materials Com- 
pany, South Miiwaukee, Wis., most of the ob- 
jections to traffic control units have been over- 
come. The new unit is known as the Directing 
Traficon and consists of a heavy steel casting in 
the form of a hood, extending 8'%4 inches above 
the street surface. At the side of the hood, fac- 
ing the intersecting street, a bull’s eye lens is set 


THE DIRECTING TRAFICON 


MARCH, 1923 


THE REGULATING TRAFICON 


in a recess perpendicular to the pavement. 
On either side of the lens, a heavy flange pro- 
tects 1t from injury, and its recessed position 
in the hood is such as to make it almost im- 
possible for it to come in contact with the 
wheel of a careless driver. The four lenses 
of this device throw attention-compelling beams 
of light in all four directions of the inter- 
section. Where arterial highways are in effect, 
it is possible to insert colored lenses to act 
as signals, a green lens in the side facing up- 
and-down arterial highways, and a red lens 
indicating “Stop” in the sides facing the inter- 
sccting streets. A complete color code for 
traffic can be created and maintained through 
the interchangeable colored lenses of the unit. 

The Regulating Traficon, a companion device 
to the Directing Traficon, may be defined as a 
mechanical trafhe officer, showing traffic when 
and where to go. It embodies the same atten- 
tion-compelling qualities of the Directing Trafi- 
con in addition to a “Stop” signal. As shown 
in the illustration, the Regulating Traficon sub- 
stitutes a single sign “Stop” for the three 
usually employed in traffic control devices, 
namely, “Stop,” “Traffic Change,” and “Go.” 
The inventor claims that actual use in street 
service has proved conclusively that the ex- 
tinguishing of the “Stop” sign is invariably 
understood as a release of traffic and that traffic 
does not need to be told to “Go.” “Traffic 
Change” is indicated by a winking of the light 
above the lens. The device can be set to 
operate automatically or it can be placed under 
the control of an officer, with a switch at the 
curb. 


Decker Goes with Lock 
Joint Pipe Company 

David A. Decker, formerly Principal Assis- 
tant Engineer, Department of Public Works, 
Norfolk, Va., has resigned his official connec- 
tion with the city to become associated with the 
Lock Joint Pipe Company of Ampere, N. J., as 
engineer in charge of the construction of the 
52-mile line of 60-inch concrete pressure pipe 
for Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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Speed, Accuracy, Economy | | 


and Better Lawns 


Performance on a dollars and cents basis is the bid 
th wonderful power lawn mower makes for the job 
ping your city lawns beautiful The 4-Acre does 
rk of four or five men with hand mowers Cuts 
e acre 1 day at a fuel cost of less than 40 

a day 


The 4-Acre Power Lawn Mower 


the highest development of lawn mower construction. 
Works where no other mower will Has abundant 
for hilly ground and tough spot 
eas to guide, runs anywhere close to 
rubs. flower beds, ete Built with 
hanical a racy of an Auton.obile 
4 1 ra 


Write for Catalogue ‘‘Lawns Beautiful’’ and 


how to cut ir cost of lawn upkeep 
and make your lawns a source of city pride. 
Ask for literature on our Power Putting 
Green Mower for your municipal golf course 


Jacobsen Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. E., Racine, Wis., U. S. A. 


Adopted by leading 
Park Superintendents 
as Standard Equipment 


its un length for 
ward or backward. 


HOSE durable “Bulldog” cutting units found on Ideal 
Power Mowers are made in the Ideal factory especially 
for power 
extra heavy construction enable them to give longer, more trouble- 
free service than any other cutting unit made. 

Actual figures, furnished by famous golf clubs, prove conclusively 
that the Ideal Triplex Mower will cut more grass at less cost- 
month after month—than any other mower made. Flexible, fast 
control and the fact that the operator can raise or lower the cut- ; 
ting units without leaving his seat, are responsible for the many new 
records it has established. 


Write to us for details showing why the Ideal Triplex has in 


Trims rapidly and Many cases replaced all other types of equipment on famous golf 
sely around trees, courses, estates and parks. 
shrubbery and other 


cons. Turnsin Ideal Power Lawn Mower Co. 400 Kalamazoo St. 


R. E. OLDS, Chairman 
New York, 13-19 Hudson St. 


IDEAL Powe 


r Lawn Mowers 
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Dealers in all Principal Cities 


Special steels, Timken bearings, and 


Lansing, Michigan 
Chicago, 11 East Harrison St 
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PENDANT BUG-PROOF LIGHTING 
UNIT FOR LOS ANGELES 


New Street Lighting Equipment 
for Los Angeles, Calif. 

When Los Angeles, Calif., recently purchased 
its street lighting system from the Southern 
California Edison Company for $11,000,000, it 
began to pay particular attention to the plant 
and its equipment. It is now improving the 
lighting in the outlying districts and in those 
business streets which are not included in the 
ornamental lighting area. These streets will be 
equipped with pendant units operating 20- 
ampere series Mazda lamps suspended at street 
intersections. In order to obtain a maximum 
light distribution over a large area, Holophane 
refractors will be used, and a type has been 
selected which will not only give a maximum 
intensity between units, but will also adequately 
illuminate the area adjacent to the pendants. 

A contract for the entire equipment, includ- 
ing mast arms and constant current regulators, 
has been awarded to the Westinghouse Electric 
& Manufacturing Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
The pendants selected are of the Westinghouse 
dust-proof type, designed with an upper ven- 
tilated compartment containing the auto trans- 
former, and a lower closed compartment con- 
taining the lamp. The pendants will be equipped 
with a bowl refractor of the closed type, which 
will be seated on a felt gasket, thus completely 
sealing the lamp chamber and preventing the 
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accumulation of bugs and dirt in the glassware. 

he Westinghouse bowl refractor was de- 
signed by Westinghouse engineers in coopera- 
tion with the engineers of the Holophane Glass 
Company, 342 Madison Avenue, New York 
City. It consists of two pieces of pressed 
crystal glass, one within the other and clamped 
together so as to form a single unit Che in- 
side surface of the inner piece and the outside 
surface of the outer piece are smooth, so that 
in the assembled unit both inside and outside 
surfaces are smooth, facilitating cleaning. The 
outside surface of the inner piece has horizontal 
prisms extending from the lip of the refractor 
down the bowl to a position opposite the light 
center of the lamp, so designed as to bend any 
upward emitted light downward. The rest of 
the outside surface of the inner piece has hori- 
zontal prisms which spread part of the down- 
ward rays. The inside surface of the outside 
prism has vertical flutes, which, while not 
materially altering the distribution produced 
by the inside piece, diffuse the light and greatly 
reduce the brilliancy from that of the un- 
shielded filament. As a result, the surface bril- 
lianey of the refractor is evenly distributed and 
the light emitted at angles from 60 to 85 degrees 
with the vertical is greatly increased 


Changes in Worthington Pump 
Organization 

The following changes have been made in 
the organization of the Worthington Pump & 
Machinery Company, 115 Broadway, New York 
City. E. T. Fishwick, formerly sales manager, 
has been made Vice-President in charge of sales, 
to succeed F. H. Jones, Vice-President, who 
has resigned. J. E. Sague, Vice-President, has 
resigned and is succeeded by William Goodman, 
formerly assistant to the Vice-President. James 
C. Barnaby, formerly plant engineer of the 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Company, New 
York, is now in charge of certain engineering 
work in the Diesel oil engine division of the 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corporation. 


Saving the Seconds That 
Save Lives 

In a recent issue of the National Magazine 
there is a four-page article under the title “Sav- 
ing the Seconds that Save Lives,” by V. C 
Stanley, General Manager of the Gamewell 
Fire Alarm Telegraph Company, Newton Upper 
Falls, Mass. The article tells in a very inter- 
esting manner the real value of the little red box 
on the corner that is an almost certain safeguard 
against death by fire. The development of the 
fire alarm box is described, from the unreliable 
original Boston box which carried the instruc- 
tions “Turn the crank six times slowly,” through 
the automatic boxes, to the present non-inter- 


fering automatic box of to-day. 


New Brick Representative 

E. O’Keefe has closed his private engineer- 
ing practise in Mason City, Iowa, and in the 
future will represent the Western Paving 
Brick Manufacturers’ Association in Iowa and 
Minnesota, with offices in Mason City. 
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—Your Copy Ready— 


end for It Today 


Every Street Commissioner, Highway Official and 
Road Contractor should get this new Adams Catalog 
before buying a single piece of grading equipment. 
It illustrates and describes the most advanced methods 
of road construction, shows and proves conclusively 
why Adams Graders do this work better and at less 
cost than any other machinery, and illustrates the 
complete line of Adams Graders and Road Machinery. 
It is full of practical suggestions every road builder 
will appreciate. 
Send for your copy today. Just fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


Mail r J. D. ADAMS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind. A. ©. 3-15 
Please send me 


; without obligation, a copy of your 1923 Catalog. 
This | Name cow 
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A HAISS WAGON LOADER MOUNTED ON A FORDSON TRACTOR however, that this 


and 12-inch, 14-, 16-, 18- and 
20-inch, and 24-inch valves, 
respectively, has created a 
distinct demand for a ma- 
chine to insert 30-inch valves 
The particular success in 
making the 24-inch valve in- 
Sertions at Minneapolis, 
Minn., and Hammond, Ind.. 
has added to this insistent 
demand, so that the engi- 
neers of the A. P. Smith 
Manufacturing Company are 
contemplating the design 
and manufacture of a 30- 
inch machine for inserting 
horizontal valves in existing 
lines without shutting off 
the pressure. No work has 
been done on such a machine 
heretofore, as it has been 
felt that the cost of experi- 
mental work would be great 
and that its distribution over 
the few insertions ordered 
would make the price for the 
valve inserted almost pro 
es hibitive. It is now expected, 
year the 


FURNISHES POWER BOTH FOR MOVING THE LOADER AND 30-inch size will be designed 


FOR OPERATING IT 


A Tractor-mounted Truck Loader 


One of the latest truck loaders which has 
been brought out by the George Haiss Manu- 
facturing Company, Inc., 143rd Street and 
Rider Avenue, New York City, is composed of 
a standard Haiss_ truck-loading elevator 
mounted on a Fordson tractor, equipped with 
cleats or rubber-tired wheels. The elevator is 
mounted on the tractor as shown, having a 3- 
point suspension. The elevator proper is 
equipped with the Haiss patented teeding 
propellers and has a capacity of approximately 
4o tons an hour. The operator sits on the seat 
furnished by the tractor, and the control levers 
are within easy reach. The elevator is driven 
from a side shaft on which is installed a 
sprocket connected to a counter-shaft with a 
Diamond chain. This mechanism is equipped 
with a clutch so that the machine can be pro- 
pelled without running the elevator. The speed 
of the Fordson tractor is approximately 2 miles 
an hour backward, and there are three speeds 
forward—2™%, 5, and 8 miles per hour. The 
total weight of the machine is approximately 
6,000 pounds. 

This is a very suitable unit for cities and 
counties wishing to load trucks or unload 
hopper-bottom cars located at various points 
some distance from one another. 


Large-Size Valve-Inserting 
Machine Being Developed 


The great success of the four sizes of valve- 
inserting machines made by the A. P. Smith 
Manufacturing Company, East Orange, N. J., 
for the insertion of 4-inch, 6- and 8-inch, 10- 


and completed. 


Wallace & Tiernan Open New 
York City Office 


Appreciating that it is very desirable to 
be in closer touch with the various firms with 
which it is doing business, Wallace & 
Tiernan Company, Inc., Newark, N. J., has 
opened a district sales office in New York 
City at 2906 Woolworth Building. This will 
be in charge of Allan M. E, Johnstone. The 
opening of this office makes it possible for 
clients who visit New York from time to time 
and who find it rather inconvenient to visit 
Wallace & Tiernan in Belleville, Newark, N. J., 
to drop in and make use of the service this 
company is always ready and glad to render 
in the water sterilization field. 


New Pumps for Madison, N. J. 


In the improvement of the water-works 
pumping for the borough of Madison, N. J., 
recently, two 5-inch, 2-stage horizontal, split- 
case, bronze-fitted Twinvolute pumps, each rated 
at 700 gallons per minute against a 300-foot 
head when operating at 1,750 revolutions per 
minute, were installed. These pumps, made by 
the Twinvolute Pump & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., 216-228 High Street, Newark, N. J., 
are direct-connected to 75-horsepower, 3-phase. 
6o-cycle, 220-volt General Electric motors 
The pump efficiency is guaranteed at 76 per 
cent. The pumps have just been placed in 
operation, replacing two triple-expansion en- 
gines, about four or five times the size of the 
centrifugal pumps and motors. 
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Around the world on 
native-lake asphalt 


AMERICAN CITY 


PUTER 


el Plata 


The Genasco Line In- 
cludes asphaltic roof- 


ing, flooring, paints 
and allied protective 
products. Write for 
aescriptive matter. 
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When writing 


STREET 


10th 


TRINIDAD IN THE 


NATIONS CAPITAL 


FROM To LAID 
17th 18t 1880 
D E 1885 
Fla. Ave = 1891 
Oth 10th 1885 
B Pa. Ave 1897 
22ne Va. Ave 1894 
22nd 23rd 1598 
V 1895 
F Pa. Ave 1899 
u 1880 
Pa. Ave 23rd 1891 
Conn. Ave 21st 1901 
Wyoming Kaldrama 1898 
2 Ist 22nd 1899 
13th 14th 1899 


Average of above fifteen streets 


erage Cost 


MATERIAL YARDAGE AGE Per So. Yd. 


Trinidad 
‘Prinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 
Trinidad 


Yr. for 
" Years 


0307 


“01: 393 


Compiled from Records on File in the Office of | the Street Department, District of Columbia. 


73 per cent of all asphalt paving in Washington, D. C. 


square 
turies, 


yards 


Trinidad 


is native lake 
Native-Lake) 
minous paving material known 


asphalt 


garding this wonderful material 


New York 
Chicago 
Pittsburgh 


THE BARBER ASPHALT 


COMPA 


NY 


PHILADELPHIA 


to Advertisers please mention Tue American Cirv. 


a total of 4,164,398 
Sun-cured and weather-beaten for cen- 
Asphalt is the longest-lasting, lowest-cost bitu- 

Write at once for complete information re- 


St. Louis 
Kansas City 
Atlanta 


LAKE 
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unusual cause the cross-bars 
should be broken, repairs 
may be made easily, obviat- 


ing the nece ssity 


a 
new handle It will be no- 
ticed from the accompany 


ing illustratior that th 
cross bar has a sh 
ward curve, a feature that 
is claimed to make 

easily grasped and less 
fatiguing to us¢ 


Transportation 


A PRE-FORMED ASPHALT AND FELT TONGUE-AND-GROOVE 
EXPANSION JOINT SUPPORTED BY DOWELS 


A Tongue-and-Groove Expansion 
Joint for Concrete Roads 


A tongue-ard-groove expansion joint has 
been developed by the Philip Carey Company, 
8 Wayne Avenue, Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
to fill the need expressed to this company by 
numerous road engineers for a_ longitudinal 
joint for concrete roads that would prevent the 
spalling and crushing of concrete at the joint, 
due to slab movements. Further, the joint, as 
illustrated, is formed to maintain at all times 
a water-tight seal, in spite of a possible move- 
ment of adjacent slabs. The tongue-and-groove 
shape gives an interlocking action which holds 
adjacent slabs to the same surface alignment, 
thus making it impossible for one slab to be 
forced up above or to settle beneath its neigh- 
bor. 

This Elastite tongue-and-groove expansion 
joint has been brought out as a direct result of 
rather extensive experimental installations of 
the joint made in the summer of 1922 with the 
assistance of the Illinois State High- 
way Department. The experimental 
section is located between Dwight and 
Gardner, Ill, on the Bloomington- 
Joliet Road, and is subjected to the 
heavy traffic between Chicago and St. 
Louis. The joint has great rigidity 
and stiffness, even when supported 
only at its two ends and carrying the 
¥%-inch diameter by 15-inch steel pins 
which are passed through the joint 
and driven into the subgrade to sup- 
port the joint material in position, 


An Improved Lawn-Mower 
Handle 


A number of interesting new fea- 
tures are embodied in the Staytite han- 
dle recently patented by the Pennsyl- 
vania Lawn-Mower Works, 1615-35 
North 23rd Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
for use in connection with its line of 
hand lawn-mowers. The handle is 
made of second-growth ash, held to- 
gether by two pressed steel clamps, 
adjustable to provide against any 
shrinkage. The handle is said to be 


Engineer 


J. Rowland Bibl 
recently resigned as Mar 
ager of the Transportation Department, Unite 
States Chamber of Commerce, to eng 
sulting engineering practise in transportatiot 


Rate 


and its related economic and civic problems, it 
cluding district and traffic surveys, railway tet 
minal and transit development, rapi si 
service, routing and improvements, valuati 
and franchise arbitration, and transportation 
aspects of city planning. Mr. Bibbins’ present 


address is Mills Building, Washington, D. ( 


New Illuminating Sales Engineer 
for Westinghouse 


The Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing 
Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., has announced 
the appointment of G. B. McNair, as District 
Illuminating Sales Engineer for the Denver 
territory. Mr. McNair will devote most of his 
time to street lighting, and his services will be 
available to any municipality interested in this 
improvement. 


unusually strong, but if from some A LAWN-MOWER HANDLE THAT DOES NOT WORK LOOSE 
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MAKE BETTER ASPHALT STREET REPAIRS 


he 


The Improved Lutz Surface Heater Softens 1500 Square Yards a Day 


Proper bonding of old and new asphalt is made possible by this fool proof machine which requires hot 
water to operate. The heating hood slides on the ground saving time and heat. The machine heats 
45 square feet of pavement in | to 2 minutes and moves quickly ahead. Send for our new prices and 
specifications. 


THE EQUITABLE ASPHALT MAINTENANCE COMPANY 
1901 Campbell Street Kansas City, Mo. 


The Big Question--City Foresters 


Where Can You Get the Best Spraying 
Equipment for the Smallest Investment? 


BEAN SPRAYERS 


The number of cities placing orders for 
our equipment after a careful investiga- 
tion and tryout is the most convincing 
evidence we can offer as to what our 
machines will do. 


The service is practically perfect; the 
economy is the lowest: efficiency and long 
life built into every machine. 


POWER SHADE THREE SPRAYING 


wick, BEAN SPRAY PUMP CO. jul. St 


Send for our catalog 38-A Today. 
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A POURING KETTLE MADE TO MINIMIZE 
DRIPPING AND LEAKS 


Filling Uneven Joints or Cracks 


The new “Tarco” joint filler, made by the 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Saratoga 
Springs, N. Y., is built for filling straight, un- 
even or crooked joints as desired, with hot as- 
phalt, tar or other heated material, by the use 
of a nozzle located on the bottom of the pot, 
graduated to three sizes. At the lowest point 
or bottom of the pot is a ground joint valve 
which controls the flow. This valve is so close 
to the end of the nozzle that the drip or waste 
is negligible. 

The tube composing the handle also contains 
the rod which seats the ground joint valve at 
the bottom or outlet. The spring for operat- 
ing this valve is built into the handle outside of 
the pot proper, therefore it is not affected by 
the heat in any way. All parts of this container 
are replaceable, and the entire pot is welded and 
can be burned out at any time desired. 

The pot is furnished with a strainer if de- 
sired, so that all material going into the pot 
must pass through the strainer. The bail is 
thoroughly fastened to the body of the pot and 
arranged with a boss for easy handling. This 
pot is novel and has been designed to meet a 
long-felt demand for an article of this char- 
acter for the use of municipalities and con- 
tractors and tile workers to take care of checks 
in concrete and asphalt roads, the filling of 
brick paving joints, expansion joints or tile 
work, and to do any filling that may be neces- 
sary where heated material is to be used. 
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Increased Use of Street Brooms 


The 1922 sales of street brooms made by the 
Osborn Manufacturing C mpany, 5401 Hamil 
ton Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio, are reported as 
being 77 per cent greater than those of 
This company has made a change in its policy 


and is placing resident salesmen in Bost 
Philadelphia, Columbus, Kansas City, India 
apolis, St. Louis, Minneapolis, Buffalo, and 
Rochester, in addition to the branch offices 


New York, Detroit, Chicago, and San | 
cisco, 


ral 


Wood Hydraulic Hoist Reports 
Optimistic Outlook for 1923 


The Wood Hydraulic Hoist and Body Com 
pany, Detroit, Mich., manufacturers of Wood- 
Detroit hydraulic hoists and steel dump bodies 
for motor trucks, state that 1922 was one of the 
most successful years in their history. The sales 
of this company during 1922 exceeded their 
1921 sales by over 100 per cent, and their 
spirit of optimism is reflected by their set pro- 
duction for 1923, which calls for an additional 
increase of 50 per cent over 1922. 

During the last two years the engineers of 
this company have developed the under-body 
type of hoist for use with full-length bodies 
This model of hoist is built in four sizes, to take 
care of the complete range of capacities of 
trucks. As a result, the 1922 sales of the Wood 
Company have placed several thousand under- 
body hoists in service with satisfactory results 
The addition of this type of hoist, together with 
the addition of six new steel body types, en 
ables them to offer a dumping unit suitable for 
any capacity or make of truck. The reports of 
the early 1923 sales of Wood-Detroit dump 
equipment, particularly to municipalities, in- 
dicate a general betterment of financial condi- 
tions and denote a big year in general munic- 
ipal construction. 


Jacobs Now Manager of Sales 


The Electro Bleaching Gas Company, 18 East 
41st Street, New York City, has announced the 
advancement of S. Willard Jacobs to the posi- 
tion of General Sales Manager, succeeding D. 
K. Bartlett, who has resigned. Mr. Jacobs is 
a chemical engineer and, aside from his work 
as a consultant on matters pertinent to the use 
of liquid chlorine, has supervised the installa- 
tion of a rumber of chlorine plants and has 
gained a considerable reputation in this field. 


Sauerman Brothers Move Offices 


Sauerman Brothers, Chicago, IIl., for 17 
vears located in the Monadnock Block, have 
moved their offices, shops, warehouse and assem- 
bly room to 438 South Clinton Street. All but 
the office have been located at this address for 
some time, but now additional space has been 
acquired, making it possible to consolidate all 
departments of their business under one roof. 
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Bancroft School, Worcester, Mass. 


XCELSIOR Chain Link Fence meets 


the exacting necessities for the school- 
house enclosure. 


| Because it is unclimbable it offers no 
temptation and accompanying accidents for 
the rising youth. Because it is galvanized 


after weaving it has rust proof qualities 
impossible in any other kind of steel fence. Its even, 
sturdy mesh construction harmonizes with the ideals 
of modern schoolhouse designs. 


We shall be glad to submit estimates on fencing and 
gates in either chain link or our patent clamp construc- 
tion, either in the fabric or erected. 


WICKWIRE SPENCER STEEL CORPORATION 


41 East Forty-second Street, New York 
Worcester Buffalo Detroit Chicago San Francisco 
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